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Practicalities 4 








preparation of young people for 

satisfying home life is a fundamen- 
tal objective of home economics educa- 
tion. Home economics. teachers have 
the greatest opportunity to help pupils 
understand and appreciate the function 
of the home in the social, economic and 
spiritual development of civilization. 


Berar better homes through 


simple but effective hints. 
Tall girls will be particularly inter- 
ested in the article, Avocation Becomes 
A Career, page 675, for tips on dress- 
ing to meet their height problems. All 
girls—tall or short—will want to read 
the article to see how an exciting career 
developed from an avocation. 






Thanksgiving menu is dealt with in 
Lily Haxworth Wallace’s Poultry Point- 
ers on page 684. 

Nutrition knowledge is increasing so 


Fortunately, there is a trend toward This issue instigates a new monthly stile Ghia, Was ak test talienle - 
delegating more time to teaching the feature of practical value to all—Sewing ri ad bryed “is on wah » Be ati 
values of good home and family rela- Tips—from the lively needle of Frances pe wf Kee brag Up Hf Date On Nutri- 
tionships. Evidence of this trend is seen Mauck. Miss Mauck started her new don b 5 7. tite whi 
in the growing number of marriage work as Director of the Sewing Center hatin a age 682 ac ai it da 
courses offered in both high schools and in Rich’s Department Store on Septem- ste brent iter Tit, ts tee Rent ie 

colleges, and to both girls and boys. ber first. We feel very fortunate to have 5 te. ‘ cae sliielins tae ae - 
This month’s opening editorial page her continue as an Editorial Advisor. keep you poste i es sacle saie in 
brings *o you = description of one such Looking to the future, we bring you me hte The second will discuss fats, 
course. Read Homes at Their Best by information on construction and care proteins and carbohydrates; the third, 

Lucy Dye on page 667. of glass curtains, page 677. On the next jpinerals and vitamins. 

+ two pages of the Housing and Home — eight Control in the Shopping Bag, 
Equipment Section, you will find Ran- age 683, gives sensible advice to those 
During the past year we have brought ss ele otadliet aay yy re he eee overweight. Since the wrong 

you a series of articles on hobbies which ‘Tine Perry. Miss Perry is also respon- kind of food is what causes those excess - 


home economists have found interest- 
ing and satisfying. On page 668 we 
bring you Robbie Bohlen’s story of her 
hobby, shared with her husband. It is 
called We Built Our Home. 

From Soap to Silver may sound like 
a riddle but Helen Raymond’s tale on 
page 670 is no joke. Here is a sequel 
which arrived too late for inclusion 
with the article. It is a letter from 
Helen which reads: 

“Referring to my manuscript, From 
Soap to Silver, which you have sched- 
uled for use in one of the fall issues 
of Practical Home Economics, there is 
one thing that I wish you could include 
that is new and to us most exciting. 

“The Mothers’ Club of Carlstadt give, 
each year, a gift to one school. It was 
our turn, and when the teachers of our 
building were asked what they wished 
for our gift, they unanimously said, ‘A 
stove for Miss Raymond.’ While the 
cost was quite a little above that usually 
allotted, a beautiful Norge electric stove 
is now waiting to be connected. Do 
you wonder we are thrilled?” 

Clever gifts to make for Christmas 
are featured on the opening pages of 
the Clothing and Textiles Section. 
These items can be started in a class 
period and completed in not more than 
six or seven hours of outside time. 





sible for directing our cover picture 
illustrating the placement of a slide 
fastener in a club chair slipcover. 

In keeping with the season, Novem- 
ber’s Recipe of the Month is for that 
perennial favorite, pumpkin pie. An- 
other main 


item on the traditional 


pounds, Anne Williams-Heller _ lists 
what to eat and what to avoid. Appro- 
priately enough, Miss Williams-Heller’s 
article follows Professor Clayton’s; the 
principles of good nutrition should be 


_ kept in mind by those who are trying 


to lose weight. 


The Editor Says 





IVE thanks for America. Of all the 

days we celebrate, Thanksgiving 
day is truly our own. It originated in 
America over 300 years ago when a few 
courageous men, women and children 
gathered to give thanks for God’s good- 
ness. Their future was by no means se- 
cure. The ocean lashed at their backs; 
the untamed forest surrounded them. 
They had no assurance that their scanty 
food supply would last through the 
winter. Yet they met to enjoy together 
the fruits of their labor, with gratitude 
in their hearts and with faith in the 
future. 


we are the most blessed of peoples. 

It is true that the international situa- 
tion is grim and frightening, but that 
is no cause for hysteria or panic. It is 
rather a reason for pausing to consider 
our blessings and to fortify ourselves 
for participation in the development 
of a better world. 

Give thanks for America and for the 
courage which is our heritage. In this 
atomic age, with its conflicting ideo- 
logies and tensions, we must adhere to 
the faith of our forefathers. Their 
steadfast ideals produced this land of 





They are all easy to make and com- We need that same gratitude and OUTS which is today the hope of a world _ 
paratively inexpensive. Turn to pages faith today. In a world where clouds hungering for peace and prosperity. We 
671-673. hover, let us give thanks for a land cannot give way to fear or doubts. We 
Tattle Tale Posture—It is never too with a view. Rays of hope come from must go forward with moral and intel- 
late to recognize the importance of your an horizon unshadowed by oppression. lectual courage, confident that the 
posture and to do something about it. This is still the land of the free. And _ future is bright. 
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Good Kati L | 
ood Eating at Less Cost. 
> Full-year field check by 19 Universities* 
establishes significant data on food costs. Study compares 
COSTS AND AVAILABILITY of 12 commonly used Fruits and 
Vegetables in their four marketable forms—Fresh, Frozen, in 
Glass and in Cans. 
in 
int- 
80 Y In these days of high prices, 
we PE AS PER PE NN ALL don’t people seeking your guidance 
ve AVERAGE PRICES ION constantly ask: “How can I get 
nich FOLLOWING © EDIBLE port more food value for my food dollar?” 
the ON 19 leading American universities 
' a sought the answer in a 12-months’ 
es research project — October, 1946 
fats, throughSeptember, 1947. Theresults 
ird, of this comprehensive study on the 
seg, 12 fruits and vegetables boil down 
ose to this: Penny for penny, canned 
ong foods in general give consumers 
“0 more food for their money, as well 
0. as more nutritional values. Most 
er’s foods in cans cost less than the same 
the foods in glass—less than fresh foods 
me —and far less than frozen foods. 
For example, study the ‘‘Peas per 
Penny” chart at left. 
WINNING COMBINATION 
As you know, no matter how good a particular food may be nutritionally, 
— if it is not readily available, or if the price is high—that food is of very little 
practical value. Therefore, the known nutritional values of food in cans, plus 
the high percentage of year-round availability and the low cost of canned foods 
ill in general, are a winning combination. 
¢ SOUND RECOMMENDATION 
der Results of this pioneering coast-to-coast research again demonstrate how 
< important canned foods are in relation to improved national nutrition. Their 
variety, their convenience for storage and use in the home, together with 
the their availability and economy, constitute a sound basis, we believe, for 
his your recommending this solution to today’s high cost of living. 
|eo- 
a FRE booklet giving full details of Comparative ee ee ee ee 
of Cost and Availability Study. j Please send me, free of charge, copies of the new 
' booklet entitled:. “(Canned Foods in the Economic 
rid , Spotlight.” D 
We *For full details see ‘Comparative Cost and Availability of i 
We Canned, Glassed, Frozen, and Fresh Fruits and Vegetables’”’ I Name 
tel- in the April issue of the Journal of the American Dietetic Assn. I Kites 
the CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. ' os . . 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. is aati 
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News Notes 





tions of Freedom will be the theme 

for the 1948 American Education 
Week observance, November 7-13. This 
week is sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Le- 
gion, the U. S. Office of Education and 
the National PTA. 


Canadian HEA Cenvention 


The fifth biennial convention of the 
Canadian Home Economics Association 
was held in Calgary, Alberta, August 
twenty-fourth to twenty-sixth. The 
Home—the Basic Institution of Society 
was the theme around which the pro- 
gramme was planned. 

A number of outstanding speakers 
were heard. The Honorable D. A. Ure, 
Provincial Minister of Agriculture, 
stressed the important part home econ- 
omists may play in working with in- 
dividuals and family groups toward a 
more stable community life. Dr. N. A. 
M. MacKenzie, President of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, puiuted to 
the responsibility that lies with home 
economists to turn social and technical 
developments of the present day so that 
family life may be strengthened, the 
family unit having been found to sat- 
isfy human desires best, and to con- 
tribute to a well-ordered, happy society. 

The house suited to the needs of the 


Q ins of Freedom the Founda- 


family was the basis of an illustrated 
lecture by John A. Russell, Professor 
of Architecture, University of Mani- 
toba, which gave much material for 
thought and discussion. The prepara- 
tion of the student intern discussed by 
Harriet S. Warmington of the Veterans’ 
Administration in Minnesota was of 
particular interest and value to those 
engaged in college teaching. Bernice 
Dodge, of the Household Finance Cor- 
poration, and Joan Frye, of the Spool 
Cotton Company, gave very fine sug- 
gestions for stimulating pupil interest 
in the areas of family economics and 
clothing construction. 

Home economists of Alberta, under 
the leadership of the president, Mabel 
Patrick, had made careful plans for en- 
tertainment in addition to the well- 
balanced lecture and discussion pro- 
gramme. More than two hundred mem- 
bers registered and all appreciated the 
western frontier motif that was used 
for decorations and place cards. The 
members came from all parts of Canada 
and an excellent spirit was evidenced. 
The number is small in comparison 
with the American Home Economics 
Association meetings, but this allowed 
more opportunity to become acquainted 
with those who had come from other 
parts of the Dominion. Discussion pe- 
riods proved too short, as so many were 





Patricia Appleyard 
Joins PHE Staff 


Evelyn Platt Larson, our assistant editor 
and foods expert, has left PHE to become 
a home economist in an even more prac- 
tical field—that of keeping house for her 


new husband. 


Replacing her is Patricia Appleyard, who 
was graduated cum laude from Syracuse 
University’s College of Home Economics 
last June. Miss Appleyard, a foods and jour- 
nalism major, learned about the practical as 
well as theoretical side of foods during her 
Summers she worked as a 


college years. 





waitress in the Catskill Mountains and on a Great Lakes cruise ship. During the 
school year she held a part time cooking job where she developed a talent for 


making high calorie desserts. 


At the same time, she prepared for a career as a 


home economics writer by taking courses in nutrition, experimental cookery, meal 
planning, household equipment, clothing, magazine article writing, public rela- 


tions and advertising. 


Miss Appleyard is a member of the American Home Economics Association and 
last year served as local editor for the Syracuse chapter of Omicron Nu, national 


home economics honorary sorority. 
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Dates to Remember 


November 1-7—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment week 

November 2—Election Day 

November 7-13—American Education 
week 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 18-20—Second Annual School 
Food Service Association Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit 

November 25—Thanksgiving Day 

November 28-Dec. 2—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago 

November 29-Dec. 4—American Voca- 
tional Association Convention, Mil- 
waukee 

December 25—Christmas Day 

June 28-July 1—Fortieth annual conven- 
tion of the American Home Ecgnom- 
ics Association, San Francisco 





ready to contribute. 

A number of visitors from the United 
States were present and participated. 
Bernice Dodge brought greetings from 
the AHEA which were enthusiastically 
received. 

Dr. Margaret McCready, Head of the 
Department of Household Science, Mac- 
donald College, Quebec, was elected 
president for the next biennium and 
the membership looks forward to the 
1950 convention in the Province of 
Quebec. 

Prior to the convention days, thirty 
members representing the whole coun- 
try met for one week as a class under 
the leadership of Clara Brown Arny, 
and each received help with problems 
and impetus to bring her teaching 
methods more into line with the newer 
philosophy of homemaking education. 

Following the convention, a party of 
sixty went to the Banff National Park 
and reveled for two days in the un- 
paralleled beauty of that area. 

Reported by CHARLOTTE S. BLACK 


Head, Department of Home Economies 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, €anada 

and Educational Advisor to PHE 


(Concluded on page 714) 
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ways with cereals ! 


Crunchy, different muffins - so easy with cereal ! 





The basis of a good breakfast is a bowl of cereal, 
of course. But every day new ways to use cereals 
—whose flavors have been favorites for years— 
are being developed... like these unique 





Grape-Nuts muffins. They’re easy, and interest- 
¢ ) e 
der: 


ing, for your class to try. 
Oo 
Remi 


FOR A BRIGHTER DAY 





BREAD AND 
BUTTER 
(or fortified margarine) 


Discuss “mid-morning slump” that follows inadequate 
breakfast. Show why breakfast should contain %4 to 
'/, of the day’s nutritional needs. Demonstrate the 
relative food value of a bowl of cereal, milk, and sugar. 


EAT A BETTER BREAKFAST 
with one of the delicious 
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1. CLASS DISCUSSION. Diet variety offered by 
cereals. 


Many types and flavors of cereals available. 


Add new appetite appeal when combined 
with other foods as recipe ingredient. 


Low cost permits wide usage. Ideal for snacks 
and lunches, as well as breakfast. 


2. CLASS PROJECT. . 
Prepare Grape-Nuts Breakfast Muffins in 
class or at home. 


NOTE: Recipes are developed in the Consumer Service kit- 
chens of General Foods, and brought to you by Frances 
Barton. For quantity recipes, write Institution Food Service, 
General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, New York 


%& For instance, 
different, sugaroasted 
Grape-Nuts! 





0 PACKAGES 
ASSORTED CEREgIS 
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The Frozen Food Cook Book 


By Jean I. Simpson and 
Demetria Taylor 

Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

Price $2.95 Pp. 493 1948 


Cooks who want to serve frozen foods 
at their best will find The Frozen Food 
Cook Book a welcome guide. Its 400- 
odd recipes are grouped according to 
the frozen food on which they are 
based, an arrangement which would be 
confusing except for the excellent in- 
dex. Another feature which may be 
hard to follow at first is the unusual 
method of listing directions and _in- 
gredients with the former on the left 
followed by the latter in capitals on the 
right. 

This is not just a cook book, how- 
ever. It also includes, among other 
things, directions for menu planning, 
for losing weight and for the use of 
the refrigerator and zero storage unit. 
The last chapter gives complete instruc- 
tions for home freezing all types of 
food. The most tantalizing section, en- 
titled Why Men Cook, is a collection 
of “specialties of the house” based on 
frozen foods. 

The authors, both well known home 
economists, prepared this book with the 
technical assistance of the Frozen Food 
Foundation. —PATRICIA APPLEYARD 


A Date with a Dish 


By Freda De Knight 
Hermitage Press, Inc., N.Y.C. 
$3.00 Pp. 448 1948 


This is no book to page through 
when you are feeling the slightest 
twinge of hunger. The heartless de- 
scriptions of toothsome, succulent dishes 
originated by expert Negro cooks, chefs 
and caterers has a devastating effect on 
the salivary glands. 

Author Freda De Knight, Cooking 
Fditor of Ebony, has collected thou- 
sands of American Negro recipes since 
she was a little girl. The best of her 
collection appear in this book. She has 
cajoled recipes from the Harris’, famous 
caterers of Virginia, from Lucille Smith 
of the radio cookery program, from the 
late Charles Shipley, great Baltimore 
caterer, and from many other well- 
known Negro cooks. 

Mrs. De Knight has placed her rec- 
ipes in various categories such as: Col- 
lectors’ Corner, Relishes, Meats, All-In- 
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One Dishes, Breads, Pies, Cakes and 
Cookies, and several others. A few times 
she has used cooking terms rather loose- 
ly and somewhat confusingly. For in- 
stance, one recipe directs, “marinate in 
flour” and another, “blanch in cold 
water.” But then, these are minor flaws 
and do not detract from the book’s gen- 
erally clear and concise recipe direc- 
tions. 

Good reading in between recipes adds 
to the book’s interest. So does the Fore- 
word written by the well-known home 
economist, Gertrude Blair. —E.P.L. 


Cook Book for Brides 


By Dorothy Malone 
A. A. Wynn, Inc., N. Y. 
$2.75 Pp. 611 1948 


At the time of marriage only two out 
of ten brides know how to cook, says 
this author. So what better reason for 
writing a cook book for brides? First, 
a short glossary of cooking terms pre- 
pares the bride for recipes to follow. 
These are interspersed with hints for 
the bride in chapters dealing with break- 
fast dishes, meats, fish, vegetables, des- 
serts, leftovers, pressure cookery, frozen 
foods, special occasions, sauces and 
gravies, specialties, preserves and special 
tricks. All of the dishes are not the 
simple, plain variety so often found in 
brides’ cook books. Instead many have 
that gourmet touch so appealing to all 
cooks, new and experienced. 

A chapter on marketing hints precedes 
the index and has many valuable sug- 
gestions—gleaned, no doubt, from the 
author’s many years experience as “Pru- 
dence Penny” on the New York Ameri- 
can. Dorothy Malone has also written 
How Mama Could Cook. —E.P.L. 


Cooking for Two 


By Janet McKenzie Hill 
Little Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 280 Revised 1948 


First published 39 years ago and re- 
vised four times since then, Cooking for 
Two has become a standard guide for 
young homemakers starting out as a 
family of two, as well as for those older 
homemakers whose past years have been 
devoted to feeding large families and 
who are now “down to two again,” and 
need a refresher course. The author 
needs no introduction to home econo- 
mists, and the present edition has been 


revised for the fourth time by Sally 
Larkin, who has brought it up to date. 

Cooking for Two is more than just 
a cook book for it includes an excel- 
lent buying guide for fresh fruits and 
vegetables, meats, poultry and fish that 
answers the question of how much to 
buy for two; a very helpful and infor- 
mative discussion of the use and care of 
large and small kitchen equipment vary- 
ing from refrigerators, deep-well stoves, 
deep freeze units and pressure cookers 
to modern gadgets; and a whole chapter 
on household management. 

Recipes and menus for small families 
seem simple and appetizing and have 
been carefully checked and tested so 
that even the most inexperienced cook 
should have no difficulty in using them. 

—Reviewed by Jrssie A. KNox 


Dress Design, Draping 
and Flat Pattern Making 


By Marion S. Hillhouse 

and Evelyn Mansfield 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 326 1948 


This book should be helpful and in- 
spiring to anyone who has already 
learned the elementary techniques of 
dressmaking and has an interest in cre- 
ating individual and original costumes. 
It is the belief of the authors that, in 
order to be successful in flat pattern 
designing, one must first have an un- 
derstanding of the principles of draping 
and some appreciation for line and tex- 
ture as related to body lines. They 
also believe that one method makes the 
other easier to understand and use. As 
a result of this conviction they have in- 
tegrated in an interesting and unique 
way the principles for both pattern de- 
signing from the master blocks and 
draping fabrics on the dress form. 

The first part of the book discusses 
clearly and accurately the procedure for 
making the dress form. This is followed 
by specific directions for designing basic 
blouses, skirts, sleeves and collars by 
both the flat pattern method and drap- 
ing. All principles and procedures are 
very well illustrated through the use of 
well chosen designs or diagrams. 

The general principles of fitting are 
discussed in detail. The importance of 
correct grain line in relation to the 
structure of the body is illustrated and 
an inclusive analysis of common fitting 


(Continued on page 710) . 
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SMART .COOKS KNOW 


GAS has got / 


Mo than twenty-five million women 
now cook with gas because gas lets 
them cook the way they want to cook, 
automatically. 





The new automatic gas ranges built by 19 
leading manufacturers to “CP” Standards 
provide the finest cooking performance, the 
“tops” in cooking convenience, because they = 
are built to meet the high, rigid, minimum 
requirements of the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association. 

The “‘CP”’ Seal, the trademark of the Asso- 
ciation, was created for the homemakers’ 
protection. It is the nationally recognized, 
unbiased buying guide you can rely on. 





$GE-ORIOLE 
carrers & SATTLER 





GLENWOOD ee “CP” requirements are set by GAMA on 
een EDGEWOOD recommendations made by home econo- 
MAGIC CHEF WESTERN HOLLY mists, cooking experts, gas range manufac- 
SceIDENTAL pone turers and gas utilities. 
— mena MOFFAT 
Qu & 
for LP-Ges 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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FIRST IMPORTANCE 
IN CHOOSING 


WHY SIZE IS OF 













A womemaxer who knows the advantages of 
freezing foods and having them on hand in her 
own home, naturally wants a home freezer. In 
making her choice, her chief problem is to select 
a home freezer of the right size for family needs, 
but at the same time ideal for kitchen installation. 
That’s because a freezer too large for the kitchen 
is usually placed in the basement or garage, re- 
sulting in extra work, extra steps, at mealtime. 
For maximum use, a home freezer should be sized 
to fit right into the kitchen, where food is pre- 
pared and it should be of a size to move easily 
when the kitchen rates a thorough cleaning. The 
top of the freezer should have just as much utility 
value as that of the base cabinet or table it might 











BY CATHERINE BECK 
Director, Crosley Home Economics 


A HOME FREEZER 


Home Economist Points Out Importance of 
Choosing Units of the RIGHT Size to 
Fit into Modern Kitchens 


replace, because workspace is at such a premium 
in most of today’s small kitchens. 


IsaKitchen-Size Freezer adequate incapacity? 
Yes, because the great convenience in having a 
home freezer lies not in a large reserve of frozen 
foods for future use, but in having enough on 
hand to save shopping trips, and to be able to 
serve what you want when you want it. This can 
best be accomplished, extensive tests and experi- 
ments show, with a freezer capacity of about 100 
pounds (for average family). Thus frozen foods 
can be used often and then replaced when con- 
venient. In this way the freezer supply is kept 
alive and current. Only when this is practiced can 
the freezer reach its highest utility in the home. 
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ONLY THE 





FROSTMASTER 


iS SIZED RIGHT 
PLANNED RIGHT 
for today’s smaller kitchens 























IT’S AMERICA’S POPULAR HOME FREEZER 


This gleaming, attractive home freezer fits 
anywhere in your kitchen — no matter how 
small — and can be easily moved whenever 
necessary. Takes up no more floor space 
than a small work table or a medium-size 
base cabinet—yet gives you over 100 pounds 
of frozen food storage. Where greater than 
100 pound capacity seems wise, it is ‘often 
better for food safety, economy, and con- 
venience to use all the facilities of the locker 
operator. The kitchen freezer then encour- : 
ages quantity cooking, baking, and buying 


‘ convenient table top 
and becomes the locker annex for meat, “S | ay — 


gives extra work surface 


poultry, fruits, and vegetables. Sy | nonce gett. --- at comfortable height 
ed el 
ae 
| THE CROSLEY IS LOW IN PRICE 
dy i The Crosley Frostmaster is priced well within the budget 
: eS of every home — one of the lowest-priced freezers in the 


country, and by far the most popular. There is no need for 
any home to be without the great health, convenience and 
“better-eating” advantages that come with using frozen 
foods in quantity. 


SEE THE CROSLEY FROSTMASTER 
AT YOUR NEAREST CROSLEY DEALER’S 


You'll find his name in the Telephone Classified Directory 





Shelvador™ Refrigerators © Frostmasters 


Electric Ranges ® Radios ® Radio-Phonographs 


FM @ Television 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





international. Following the lead 

of McGraw-Hill Text-Films, which 
are already being circulated through- 
out the world by Loew’s International 
Corp., Young America Films will soon 
be distributing its 16 mm. reels over- 
seas. These movies will have sound 
tracks in all the world’s major lan- 
guages. Where necessary, additional au- 
thorities on a given country will advise 
on the translation of the commentary 
and aid in adapting the content to the 
national customs and teaching methods. 
The universality of subject matter of 
Young America reels makes them especi- 
ally suitable for world-wide use. 


A UD10-visual education is becoming 


Air School Ends 
CBS is suspending its American 
School of the Air series. Actual school 
programs are outmoded for networks, 
according to Vice-President Davidson 
Taylor. He pointed out that the local 
station is in the best position to judge 
the needs of its community. CBS public 
affairs programs in the future will be 
on the order of Doorway to Life and 
You Are There, which are designed for 

the general family audience. 


Visual Aids Evaluated 


What are educational films worth? 
This question is discussed in the final 
report of the five-year evaluation pro- 
gram of the Motion Picture Project of 
the American Council on Education. In 
Focus on Learning: Motion Pictures in 
the School, Charles F. Hoban, Jr. an- 
alyzes the types of educational films and 
discusses the responsibility of the teach- 
er in film selection and use. Available 
from the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Intramural Newsletter 

A school newsletter is a good means 
of keeping teachers posted on new de- 
velopments in the field of audio-visual 
aids. If such a bulletin is issued every 
two or three weeks, the faculty will 
always know what new materials are 
available. The newsletter can also give 
information on the proper utilization 
of the school’s equipment and encour- 
age teachers to make suggestions for 
the improvement of the department. 


British Film Foundation 


There will soon be more films for 
British schools. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation has set up an Education Foun- 
dation for Visual Aids. Its goal is a 
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projector for every school. The Foun- 
dation will be financed by public funds, 
to be repaid through income derived 
from sales. Besides practical matters of 
forming firm libraries and distribution 
of material, the group will also arrange 
the exchange of visual aids with foreign 
nations. 


Tried and Approved 

In a recent survey of Idaho home- 
making departments, the following films 
were rated “Of Great Value”: As You 
Like Them; How to Get the Most Out 
of Your Refrigerator; Crest of Quality; 
Irish Linen; Scrub Game; The Story 
of Menstration; The Gentle Art of 
Meat Cookery. Most of the films were 
rated by one homemaking department 
only. The Gentle Art of Meat Cookery 
was scored by two, one judging it “Of 
Great Value,” the other considering it 
“Of Considerable Value.” The Story of 
Menstration was given a high rating in 
another Idaho survey, reported in this 
column last June. 


Polly Practical 
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Quantity Cookery Film 

Acting on the idea that if a picture 
is worth a thousand words, a movie 
must be worth millions, the American 
Gas Association has made a_ two-reel 
film showing the best methods of pre- 
paring foods and, incidentally, the best 
in modern gas equipment. The movie, 
designed for those interested in quan- 
tity cookery, is meant to be entertain- 
ing as well as instructive. In full color, 
this 16 mm. two-reeler runs 22 minutes. 
It can be obtained through your local 





gas company or from the American Gas 
Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Filmstrip Guide 

What’s wrong with the projector? 
For every teacher who has struggled 
with this problem, the section on the 
mechanical side of slides in Filmstrips: 
A Descriptive Index and Users’ Guide, 
by Vera M. Falconer, should be of in- 
terest. Also discussed are methods of 
selection and teaching. The bulk of 
the book, however, consists of annotated 
film strip listings. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 
St., New York 18, N. Y. $5.00. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
Life with Elsie 

l6mm. sound; color; 27 minutes. Pro- 
duced by the Borden Company, Con- 
sumer Services, 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Charge for shipping costs 
only. 

The film opens with animated carton 
of Elsie, Elmer and Beulah, and con- 
tinues with photographs of actual scenes 
of milk processing. 


Frozen Freshness 

16mm.; sound; color; 30 min. Pro- 
duced by General Motors. Available 
from 1526 Financial Center Building, 
405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif.; Department of Public Relations, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. or 
Department of Public Relations, Film 
Section, General Motors Building, De- 
troit 2, Michigan. Shipping costs 
charged. 


A typical American family goes to 
the country fair and visits the various 
exhibits, climaxed by the frozen foods 
lecture. The history of food preserva- 
tion is given and correct methods of 
freezing are demonstrated. 


The Foods We Eat 
Three series of colored slides, including 
The Fruits We Eat—VU23S, The Vege- 
tables We Eat—VU24S and The Meats 
We Eat—VU25S. 2” x 2”, color. Teach- 
er’s Manual included. Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
Each of these sets of slides includes 
pictures of the foods named, supple- 
mented by information in the Teacher's 
Manual about their nutritive value. 
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Betts Crockgr. SUGGESTS: 
Teach easier, safer pressure cooking with 


the General Mills Pressure Quick Saucepan" 


Your food classes will welcome the ease of because it actually seals itself, locks itself, stays 
learning to pressure cook the Betty Crocker locked until all pressure is safely gone. You get 
way—using the General Mills PressureQuick these important advantages too: 1) with most 
Saucepan and the tested recipes in the Guide to recipes you reduce pressure right at the range 
Pressure Cooking that comes with it. This all- without bother of water-cooling. 2) Four sepa- 
new pressure saucepan is so much simpler to use rate safety features protect you at all times. 












a on COOKMINDER 
—automatically seals —tells pressure ot a 
ae peti” ae glance. Warns you when HOW SAFETY COVER WORKS 
pressure through Safety to segues Reet. Cover is made of 2 different 
Vents. metals permanently bonded to- 


gether. When heated, the top 
metal expands more than the 
lower, causing the cover to flex 
downward at the edges and form- 
ing a pressure-tight seal against 
the saucepan rim. 


—v—* 
ty sa _— 
STEAM! ( | 


—F000"S\) 
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SAFETY GUARD 


—locks cover in place 
till all pressure’s gone. 





SAFETY VENTS 
—allow overpressure to 
escape safely away from 
you. 













Starting: 1. Safety Cover is flat 
... does not touch edge of pan. 
2. Air insulates cover from steam. 
3. Steam forces insulating layer 
of air through vent space. 


SLIDE RELEASE 
—lets pressure go 
down quickly, safely 
right at range. 



















SAFETY LOCK 


—just a finger flick 
fastens it. . one hand 


Opens it. 
Cooking: 1. Air is completely 
SEALING RING exhausted. 2. Steam causes cover 
—slips off and on in a to flex. 3. Safety Cover is now 
curved down .. . sealed tight 


jiffy for easy cleaning. " / 
against lip of saucepan. 





Home economists are invited to send coupon 
No. 9 in coupon section for more information 
on these appliances and how to purchase them 
at the special professional discount. 


Betty Crocker is a trade name of General Mills 





|} Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Give Thanks Unto the Lord 
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Homes At Their Best 


By Lucy Fellis Dye, Head Teacher of Home Economics 


printed a six-weeks unit of study 

on the American home for seniors 
in the Nashville City Public Schools. 
The unit was suggested by Ann Knox 
Franklin and senior girls of Howard 
High School. The cover sketch, shown 
here, was designed by pupils in the 
Howard Art Department. Mr. Bass, our 
Superintendent, wrote the opening mes- 
sage to teachers, printed in full below. 
The foreword is also reprinted here be- 
cause it shows the philosophy on which 
the course is based. 

The thirty-eight page mimeographed 
booklet opens with Grace Noll Crowell’s 
poem, So Long As There Are Homes. 
This is followed by a statement of six 
objectives of the unit with suggested 


| year we developed and had 


activities and expected outcomes. 
Among the objectives are the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the 
changes that are responsible for the 
home life of today, the importance of 
a satisfying family life and the factors 
contributing to success in marriage; 
also, acquaintance with marriage and 
family life laws. 

The bibliography is extensive, includ- 
ing books, pamphlets, mazagine articles, 
audio-visual materials and recommended 
fiction dealing with home and family 
living. Delightful line sketches and 
pithy quotations on the meaning of 
home help to make this a worthy ad- 
dition to the nucleus of good material 
on teaching for better home life. 





obligations have their origin. 





City Public Schools 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


To the Teachers of Home Economics: 


One of the functions of our course in Home Economics is to help in 
the building of good homes. To me there is nothing more romantic than 
the building of a happy home. Here people live; here love abounds; here 
love overflows into little children. In the home character is formed; vital 
interests are born, and basic understanding of human rights and personal 


You, by virtue of your position, have a wonderful opportunity to con- 
tribute to the pupils’ understanding and appreciation of the home and its 
significance as our most basic social, economic, and spiritual unit. You can’t 
discharge your full responsibility to your pupils by simply teaching a body 
of facts. You must secure from your classes emotional responses which will, 
in the end, produce homes at their best. 


Our civilization and our way of life, if they are to survive, demand 
good homes. Our material progress, our era of mechanical gadgets, our age 
of scientific advance will be of little lasting benefit if our homes fail. 


We pass this guide on to you in the hope that you, through its use, 
may find some helps as you strive to make your course in home economics 
meaningful and lasting in desirable effect. 


Cordially yours, 


W. A. Bass 
Superintendent of City Schools 
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Foreword 


Satisfying homes are basic to our so- 
ciety and necessary for its progress, even 
its survival. The need for a wholesome, 
happy home life is greater than ever 
before. 

Democracy begins in the home. Its is- 
sues must be faced over in each gen- 
eration. Democracy can flourish only as 
far as the family and the home are 
dedicated to a continuous affirmation 
of the integrity of human personality 
and its conservation through warm 
affection. Upon the families of today 
rests the major task of translating our 
aspirations for higher ethics into daily 
life and especially into the creation of 
desirable personalities of children. ‘The 
family can and must create the per- 
sonalities who are necessary for the 
development of a democratic society, 
dedicated to human conservation and 
the attainment of those persistent hu- 
man values we have so long sought. 

The relationship of the family to the 
home might be likened to that of the 
tree to the earth. The tree may grow 
far above the earth; it may rise to tow- 
ering heights; it may spread its branche: 
far and wide; but this growth is pos- 
sible only because the roots are firmly 
entwined in the earth which gives the 
tree sustenance and protects it from 
hazards of storms. Likewise, children 
may wander far from home, but if 
there they found love and security, if 
there they were taught the art of liv- 
ing with others, if there they learned 
to give and take, they will ever have 
strong anchors when the winds of ad- 
versity blow. 

No one attempts to build a house 
without a blueprint. No one dares en- 
ter business without taking stock of as- 
sets and liabilities. But rarely is family 
life planned. Eric Johnston has said, 
“History has taught us that when na- 

(Concluded on page 705) 
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We Built Our Home 


By Robbie P. Bohlen 


UR home is my hobby. This hobby 
really grew out of necessity. Earle 
and I were planning to be married 

in the early fall of 1947. So, when I 
started work on August 1 of last year, 
we began our search for an apartment. 
We watched the classified ad section of 
the local paper, even ran an advertise- 
ment ourselves but the places for rent 
were either out of reason in price or 
were such dumps that we refused to 
live in them. After several days of look- 
ing for what we wanted and not finding 
it, we were pretty desperate as well as 
disgusted. 

This is a small town in which the 
State university is located; and with 
the rush of veterans back to school, 
bringing their families with them, the 
housing shortage became _ increasingly 
acute. 

I have read of people converting 
chicken houses into homes, but in this 
broiler - raising district, every available 
coop was being used to house our fine 
feathered friends. So we soon elimi- 
nated that idea. 

There were two choices for us to 
make: to postpone our medding or to 
build a house. We ignored the first 
choice and decided to build our own 
home. I guess it is good to be young 
and rash because we dared not look 
very far ahead and we were too stub- 
born to back down. Our budget was 
limited to my small salary and Earle’s 
GI school subsistence check of ninety 
dollars per month. But we both ‘felt 
that a home of our own would be worth 
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The author of this article is also the author of the prize winning definition of 
home economics published in our June issue. Remember? It went “Home Eco- 


nomics is a study of the basic human 


interests—food, clothing, shelter and per- 


sonal relationships—which helps people to achieve happy, healthy homes and 
communities.” We Built Our Home is fifth in a series of hobby articles by home 


economists. Others were Rings Are My 
by Clara Synder, Dolls Are My Hobby 
Gertrude Lynn. 


many sacrifices and would be a good 
investment. So we started planning. 
We planned first for shelter, then for 
comfort, later for conveniences, and in 
the distant future we hoped luxuries 
would be added. 

Planning a home is a great thrill. It 
may start as a spare time activity but 
it soon becomes an engrossing hobby. 
Even though we have finished our first 
project we still have hundreds of other 
plans for our “estate.” And each day 
we have new ideas which we try to 
adapt to our original plans. Some of 
them fit; others are tossed aside. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 
As soon as we had sketched the floor 
plans for our “dream home,” we took 
stock of our present needs and _ pocket- 
book, selected the exact spot we hoped 
to buy and drove stakes into the 
ground. Fortunately the land was 
owned by my father-in-law so we had 
a wide choice of sites. 

The site we chose is at the very end 
of a range of rolling hills. It has a 
small stream along the northeast boun- 
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Hobby by Essie Elliot, Jade Is My Hobby 
by Marion Ball and Bells Are My Hobby, 


dary which is partially fed by a spring. 
The top soil is deep and we can pro- 
duce a very good vegetable garden, as 
we did this year. The trees are lim- 
ited, as this was formerly a meadow, 
but directly in front of the house stands 
a large elm with a spread of about. two 
hundred and fifty feet. There are lots 
of other trees along the stream; these 
provide privacy and a dust screen from 
the road. Since there is a distinct point 
at which the range of hills levels off, 
we decided to take advantage of this 
terrain. This meant that the excava- 
tion was not so difficult and that full- 
size windows could be used in the base- 
ment to give us more natural light. 
The total expense of our home was 
estimated at six to eight thousand dol- 
lars. Earle had a small savings account 
and by borrowing a thousand dollars 
we could start the building. With this 
amount, approximately one third of the 
total cost, we paid for an acre of land, 
the complete basement, a well with an 
electric pump and the major part of 
the plumbing and electrical wiring. 
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First and foremost we have to have 
water. Since our home was several hun- 
dred feet ouside the city limits and pipe 
was scarce, the city water supply was 
out of the question for us. Therefore 
we visited a well driller, who reluctantly 
came sooner than he desired and set up 
his rig. He struck a very forceful vein 
of water at twelve feet, so we had him 
drill down fifty additional feet for a 
reservoir. With an electric pump in- 
stalled we have all the water we need 
for every use. 

As soon as our water supply was in- 
sured, we began the building of our 
home in earnest. We knew we could 
not complete the house but we hoped 
to finish the basement before our wed- 
ding in October. We decided to have 
a cement floor and to use cement blocks 
for the walls as this would also be the 
foundation of part of the house. On 
the roof joists, which would be the fu- 
ture floor joists of the bedrooms and 
bath, a hot asphalt roof was laid. We 
planned to use steel casement windows 
as the north and east sides would be 
at ground level and these windows 
could be at normal heights. The over- 
all size was fifteen by thirty feet. 

Our next move was to let contracts 
for excavation, laying of the cement 


blocks, roofing, electricity and plumb- . 


ing. As time was the major factor, we 
required that each contractor be avail- 
able for completion of his part of the 
project without delay. 

On the morning of August 27, the 
bulldozer moved in as the well drillers 
were leaving. Five hours later the ex- 
cavating was completed, as well as a 
hole for the septic tank. Earle dug a 
footing twelve inches wide and eighteen 
inches deep. In this he placed wooden 
forms for ready mixed cement. Seven 
days later the men started laying the 
cement blocks. In three days the walls 
were up, the steel casement window 
frames were in and the plumber was 
“roughing in” his pipes, traps and stuff. 
By this time Earle was busy putting up 
the frame for the roof joists and anchor- 
ing them to the cement blocks. Several 
days later I was on the roof helping 
drive nails into the sheathing. Believe 
me, I became the proud possessor of 
blisters and mashed fingers, but a home 
was growing with every nail we drove 
in! 

We used Celotex on the outside of 
the wood frame as this could later be 
used for insulation when we put on 
the siding. Then came the roofing com- 
pany to lay the hot asphalt roof and 
the electricians to wire the house. 
Meanwhile gravel was being hauled to 
form a base for the cement floor. Every- 
thing was going according to clockwork 
but our time was about gone. School 
was starting and it was hard for Earle 
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to attend his classes and supervise his 
building. His headaches were many as 
the contractors were not all competent 
people. For instance, he made them 
tear out one wall of the cement blocks 
three times before they got it even, the 
plumber had to be watched constantly 
to keep him from using inferior ma- 
terials and the electrician had to be 
called back to install a switch for the 
pump. 

We were getting ready for our wed- 
ding and I was working but all. my 
spare time was spent doing things to 
help complete our basement home as 
we were determined to move in imme- 
diately after we were married. Despite 
all obstacles, the cement floor was 
poured, the septic tank installed, the 
bathroom completed, the hot water 
tank, electric pump and laundry trays 
installed, the gas and electricity turned 
on, an apartment size gas range pur- 
chased and installed, the windows 
glazed and cleaned and doors hung. 


We were married October 3 and after 
the wedding and reception was over, 
a very tired but happy couple walked 
into the still unfinished basement. We 
had only shelter and a few essentials 
for housekeeping but within the next 
few weeks we completed cook tables, 
shelves and other storage spaces, pur- 
chased chairs, scrubbed the floors, fin- 
ished the ceiling, made curtains for the 
windows and did many other inciden- 
tal jobs that make a home more livable. 
By Christmas we had our home in or- 
der, so we went to the woods, cut a 
cedar for our Christmas tree and 
trimmed it with handmade decorations 
of sycamore balls covered with tinfoil, 
strings of popcorn, bright colored rib- 
bons and candy canes. Then we gave 
a Christmas dessert party to celebrate. 
At last we had a home which was cheer- 
ful and comfortable and large enough 
for two. 

Our plans for the future were grand 
but we decided to go slowly and get 
out of debt before adding to our base- 
ment home. During the past year we 
have worked and saved and are now 

(Concluded on page 705) 
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These are the original floor plans for 
our home. We built the basement first 
and are now living in it. Eventually, 
the area planned for a garage will be 
used as a recreation room and a garage 
built separately, The bedrooms, bath 
and hall are elevated three feet above 
the living-dining-kitchen areas. We plan 
to use grill iron work along the hallway 
and down the steps. The living room 
fireplace will be flanked by book cases; 
the walls will be knotty pine. The com- 


pact kitchen is planned with modern 
equipment and plenty of storage space 
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From Soap to silver 


By Helen Raymond 


Home Economics Teacher 
Carlstadt, New Jersey 


meant to me the delightful story of 

the Simpsons in Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm and the gorgeous “gold” 
lamp with its red crepe paper shade 
and Mr. Aladdin’s magic touch that was 
needed to keep it burning. 

Then a little handbill was left on my 
doorstep. It showed four cups and 
saucers, special for only 75 coupons. 
And at the bottom was a coupon worth 
10 extras, if presented with 6 from some 
special variety of soap. 

Dishes had always been one of our 
problems at school. Since only clothing 
was taught, the school had no facilities 
at all for cooking. But the girls had 
wanted to cook, so we had visited at 
one or two homes for demonstration 
lessons. We always felt it an imposition 
to take twenty-four girls into someone’s 
kitchen. 

Even after the Board of Education 
gave us an electric kitchenette oven and 
a two-burner plate to use in the sewing 
room, and we had begun to cook at 
school, all the dishes and utensils had 
to be borrowed from homes. We always 
worried lest they be broken or lost on 
the way. 

Four cups and saucers for 75 coupons! 
It did net seem impossible for twenty- 
four girls to collect enough to get cups 
and saucers all around. So at our next 
home economics club meeting, I showed 
the girls the handbill and suggested 
that they look about for coupons that 
no one else wanted to use. I was little 
prepared for the deluge. Everybody, ap- 
parently, but me, had been aware of 
coupons. They rolled in. With the 
type to get our desired dishes, came 
others. Could we use these? Truly, I 
wondered where my eyes had been not 
to have noticed all the items which 
carried coupons good for something. 

As soon as we had enough to make a 
trip to the neighboring town where they 
could be exchanged worthwhile, the trip 
was made. Such a fine selection of things 
were to be had! We got our cups and 
saucers and, on succeeding visits, other 
dishes until we had a complete set for 
twenty-four. 

Meanwhile the other types of coupons 


[J nese four years ago Soap Coupons 
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had been piling up. So we investigated 
their possibilities. Some were converted 
into cash. Some were good for food. 
If this was not usable for our needs, we 
sold it and added the money to our 
growing cash on hand. We were able to 
get fine chromium frying pans with our 
coupons when none were available in 
our local stores for cash. 

Finally we had a nice set of dishes 
and some excellent cooking equipment. 
But we still had to use the odds and 
ends of silverware that had been do- 
nated to us as castoffs, supplemented 
by silver from home whenever we 
needed it. So we decided to look for 
some silverware. None was available 
during the war, but we were assured that 
as soon as it was again being manufac- 
tured, the premium store would stock it. 

Next, we found the cost in coupons 
of each piece of silver. Then a chart 
was made and as soon as there were 
enough coupons to get a piece, a star 
was added. We had decided to collect 
our silver by place settings, with a knife, 
fork, salad fork and two teaspoons in 
each. A set cost 445 coupons. 

When the first silver came in we had 
enough to purchase seven place settings. 
Since then we have added, one set at a 
time, until now we have eighteen com- 
plete place settings. Our goal is twenty- 
four. We hope to achieve it by the end 
of this year. Then we shall work toward 
soup spoons and such other odd pieces 
as seem desirable. 

The interest in this project has never 
flagged. It started with just the home 
economics club girls. Then I mentioned 
it to my classes and every class has con- 
tributed. So have our teachers, friends 
and neighbors from far and near. The 
lower grade children are interested and 
bring in coupons, too, while often the 
girls who have gone on to high school 
come back to see how we are progress- 
ing and to bring us their cont-thutions. 
We keep a typewriten chart of the names 
and number brought. 

Several times we have displayed our 
equipment to parents and teachers at 
teas or other occasions, and we are al- 
ways amazed to see the quantity and 
quality of the collection. 






There are many advantages gained by 
this method of equipping a department. 
Pupils have a sense of ownership and 
pride which is greater because they have 
contributed to the project. They tend 
to take better care of the utensils. The 
cooperation of the smaller children 
helps build a good school spirit. From 
kindergarten on, the pupils look for- 
ward to coming to our Home Economics 
Room. Sometimes their teachers bring 
them in for special lessons, such as set- 
ting the table, as it is studied for a 
helping-at-home unit. Other times they 
share cookies or other food prepared by 
the nutrition classes. Real invitations 
and thank you notes give purpose to 
letter writing. Counting and checking 
coupons is useful arithmetic. 

In our home economics classes, cou- 
pons are an opening wedge in the study 
of labelling and buying. We do not 
purchase products only because they 
have coupons, but the coupon does 
attract our attention. We then examine 
the entire label to compare weight, qual- 
ity and price with similar non-coupon 
bearing packages. Today's children do 
much buying, especially of food prod- 
ucts, so marketing is an essential topic 
to be included in home economics. 

Students look at equipment different- 
ly when they plan to actually own it 
themselves. Many homes have a new 
piece of small equipment that the girls 
liked so well in class that they bought 
a similar piece for their mothers. 

It would be nice if we could say that 
the Board of Education had given us 
stoves and sinks, which all our coupon- 
gathering efforts cannot obtain for us, 
but such is not the case. They have 
given us extra time to teach nutrition 
and other phases of home economics be- 
sides “sewing.” We also rejoice over a 
new electric refrigerator. But we still 
are looking forward to the time when 
our “Sewing Room” may be so well 
equipped as a Home Economics Room 
that all phases of home economics may 
be taught efficiently. 
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Pattern for November 


ITH Christmas time just around 


the corner what could be more. 


appropriate for our Pattern for 
November than this cunning felt 
dachshund? He is just the right gift 
for a small sister or brother—or for the 
best chum to gleefully exhibit as a mas- 
cot in her bedroom. This saucy toy was 
designed by The Spool Cotton Com- 
pany and their complete instructions 





eyes, collar; and of white and yellow 
felt for daisies and eyeballs. Gilt nail- 
heads for collar trimming. Cotton 
wadding for stuffing. Six-strand em- 
broidery floss in black and _ mer- 
cerized sewing thread to match felt. 
The approximate cost will be about 


and pattern are printed below. For 
75c for felt and 10c for thread. 


other gift suggestions that can be made 
with a minimum of time and effort turn 
to the next page. 


PATTERN 
The pattern is shown here in slightly 
less than one-third reduction. To 
make the pattern, trace on squared 
paper and enlarge proportionally. 
The dachshund should measure 17 
inches from nose to tail and 534 
inches from head to toe. 


Directions for Dachshund 


MATERIALS REQUIRED: 
Red felt—34 yard (36” wide). Small 


pieces of black felt for ear linings, 
When the 


pattern is enlarged, trace on felt, 





Pattern-4 Reduction 


_- ped? 








making sure to indicate the embroid- 
ery lines. Go over the design care- 
fully with a fairly hard pencil. 


CuTTING DIRECTIONS 
Be sure to cut 2 each of body and 
underbody sections in red felt; 4 ear 
pieces, 2 in red and 2 in black; 2 eyes 
in black; 2 eyeballs in white; 6 yel- 
low daisies and 6 white daisy centers. 


SEWING DIRECTIONS 
1. Place the two body pieces wrong 
sides together, edges even, Figure 1. 
Whipstitch edges together between 
the X’s as shown; leave openings at 
back and at top of head as shown. 
2. With edges even and wrong sides 
together, place each under body piece 
(one at a time) to each correspond- 
9 


ing body part as shown in Figure 2. 
(Concluded on page 700) 
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Directions for Giraffe 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: 

Two 1 Ounce Balls Yellow Knitting 
Worsted 

1] Ball Black Pearl Cotton, Size 5 

Plastic Crochet Hook No. 5 

Cotton batting for stuffing 

GaucE: 4 sc make | inch; 4 rnds make 
1 inch. 

Bopy: Starting at back, ch 2. Ist rnd: 
5 sc in 2nd ch from hook. 2nd rnd: 
2 sc in each sc around (10 sc). 3rnd: 
* 2 sc in next sc, sc in next sc. Re- 
peat from * around (15 sc). 4th rnd: 
* Sc in next 2 sc, 2 sc in next sc. 
Repeat from * around (20 sc). 5th 
and 6th rnds: Repeat 4th rnd, add- 
ing 1 sc between increases on each 
rnd (30 sc on 6th rnd). Work 
straight until piece measures 214 
inches. Now decrease 2 sc on each 





Cilts to Make 
for Christmas 


thing indeed, to be able to make gifts that are at the same time person- 


i] ALF the fun of Christmas is planning special gifts. And it is a nice 


alized and inexpensive. Pictured here, with full instructions for making, 
are knitted and crocheted toys and accessories which students could start 
in a class period and finish in about seven hours of outside time. The shy 
giraffe, crocheted scuffs and embroidered mittens are designs of ‘The Spool 


Cotton Company. 


rnd until 14 sc remain—to dec 1 sc, 
work off 2 sc as 1 sc. Stuff body 
firmly and continue decreasing until 
opening is closed. Break off. 

Neck: Ch 12. Ist rnd: Sc in 12th ch 
from hook and in each ch around. 
2nd and 3rd rnds: Sc in each sc 
around. 4th rnd: Increase 1 sc, sc in 
each sc around. Now work straight 
increasing 1 sc on every 4th rnd until 
there are 17 sc on rnd. Join and 
break off. Stuff firmly with cotton. 
Sew wide end to body. 

Heap: Starting at nose, ch 2. Ist rnd: 
5 sc in 2nd ch from hook. 2nd rnd: 
2 sc in each sc around. 3rd to 9th 
rnds incl: Sc in each sc around, in- 
creasing 2 sc evenly on each rnd (24 
sc on 9th rnd). Now work straight 
until piece measures 3 inches from 
tip of nose. Decrease 4 sc on each 
of next 4 rnds. Break off. Stuff head 
firmly with cotton. Sew opening. 

FORELEG (MAKE 2): Starting at bottom 





* (asterisk) . . 


of foot, ch 2. Ist rnd: 4 sc in 2nd ch 
from hook. 2nd and 3rd rnds: 2 sc 
in each sc around (16 sc on 3rd rnd). 
Work straight until piece measures 
7 inches long. Join and break off. 
Siuff firmly with cotton. Sew Legs to 
front of body. 

Hinp LEG (MAKE 2): Work as for Fore- 
legs, making Hind Legs 6 inches long. 

Tait: Ch 11, sc in 2nd ch from hook 
and in each ch across. Break off. Sew 
Tail to body. Cut 4 strands of yarn 
2 inches long. Tie in fringe at end 
of Tail. 

EAR (MAKE 2): Ch 5, sc in 2nd ch from 
hook and in each ch across, sc along 
opposite side of chain. Ch 1, turn. 
Sc in each sc around. Break off. Sew 
Ears to Head. 

Horn (MAKE 2): Ch 7, sc in 2nd ch 
from hook and in each ch across. 
Break off. Fold in half and sew in 
place. Cut 20 -inch strands of Pearl 
Cotton. Sew 10 strands on head for 
each eye. Embroider mouth, spots on 
neck and back, and mark toes with 
chain stitch. 


ABBREVIATIONS IN CROCHET 


“Cre | Pere gen or Aree ee chain 
ME ici seves vew'es single crochet 
Peck hla dee eeene treble 
BN a5 55 LR slip stitch 
i. Serre ease. stitch (es) 
PEMD Man aes tS sous eee round 
ESS See ar ae ee ere increase 


. repeat the instructions 
following the asterisk as many more 
times as specified, in addition to the 
original. 


Repeat instructions in parentheses as 


many times as specified. For ex- 
ample: “(Ch 5, sc in next sc) 5 times” 
means to make all in parentheses 5 
times in all. 
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Directions for Scuffs 


MATERIALS REQUIRED: 
Pearl Cotton, Size 5; 4 Balls Each of 
Steel Blue and Ecru 
Steel Crochet Hook No. 3 
Slipper Soles (available in dime or 
department stores for 10 to 25 
cents) 
GAUGE: 
7 single crochet make 1 inch; 7 rows 
make 1 inch 
SIZES Small Medium Large 
Vamp: Starting at toe with double 
strand of Blue, chain 
6 sts 8 sts 10 sts 
Ist row: 2 sc in 2nd ch from hook, 2 
sc in each ch across. Ch 1, turn. 2nd 
row: 2 sc in Ist sc (an inc), sc in each 
sc to last sc, 2 sc in last sc (another 
inc). Ch 1, turn. 3rd row: Sc in each 
sc across. Ch 1, turn. Repeat the 2nd 
and 3rd rows alternately until there 


are on row 3lsc 33 sc 35 sc 
Work straight until piece measures 
in all a” 31,” 334” 
Break off. 


Run 12 diagonal basting threads, 
spaced evenly apart, across Vamp. 
With Ecru, ch 1, insert hook in end 
st at beginning of one basting on 
right side of Vamp and draw loop 
through from wrong side of Vamp 


and through loop on hook (a sl st * 


made). Make sl sts along basting line 
to other end. Break off. Complete 
other lines same as this. 

Bano: Ist row: With right side of 
Vamp facing, attach a double strand 
of Ecru to Ist sc on last row of Vamp, 
2 sc in Ist sc, sc in each sc across, 2 
sc in last sc. Ch 4, turn. 2nd row: 
Tr in back loop of each sc across. Ch 


1, turn. 3rd row: * Sc in back loop 
of next tr and in free loop of the 
corresponding sc on row below, 
thread over and draw loop through, 
thread over and draw through both 
loops on hook. Repeat from * across. 
Ch 1, turn. 4th and 5th rows: 2 sc 
in first st, sc in each sc across in last 
sc. Ch 1, turn. Repeat 2nd to 5th 
rows incl once more. Then repeat 
2nd and 3rd rows once more. Break 
off. 


Sew Vamp to sole. Work other scuff 
same as this, having diagonal lines 
on Vamp run in the opposite direc- 
tion. 





Looking for a gift for a tiny baby? These snowy white argyle socks with pink 
and blue diamonds are fun and easy to make. The mittens without thumbs match. 
Yarn for both, bobbins and complete knitting instructions come in the Argyle 
Kit for Baby recently introduced by Fleisher and Bear Brand. Price 79 cents 
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Embroidered Mittens 
(Medium Size) 


MATERIALS REQUIRED: 

Two 1 Ounce Balls White Knitting 
Worsted 

Double-pointed Bone Sock Needles, 
1 set No. 9 (514 mm size) 

GAuGE: 4 stitches to 1 inch; 6 rows 
make 1 inch. Use double strand 
throughout. 

Lert MITTEN: Starting at cuff edge, 
cast on 32 sts. Divide sts among 3 
needles and join, being careful not 
to twist sts. Work in stockinette st 
(k each rnd) for 5 rnds. 6th rnd: K 
1, k 2 tog (1 st decreased), k across 
10 sts, dec 1 st, k 2 sts, dec 1 st, k 
across 10 sts, dec | st, k remaining st. 
7th, 8th and 9th rnds: K around. 
10th rnd: Work as for 6-rnd, having 
8 sts (instead of 10) between in- 
creases. 11th, 12th and 13th rnds: K 
around. /4 rnd: Same as 6th rnd, 
having 6 sts ,instead of 10) between 
decreases (20 sets in rnd). Now work 
in stockinette st until piece measures 
4 inches. Next rnd: K 2, inc 1 st, k 
8, inc 1 st, k 2, inc 1 st, k 8, inc 1 st 
4 sts increased). The last increase 
marks base of thumb. Work next 2 
rnds in stockinette st. Now work in 
stockinette st, increasing 1 st before 
and after thumb section, until there 
are 9 thumb sts in all. Slip thumb 
sts on a safety pin to be worked later 
for thumb and work in stockinette st 
over palm sts until piece, when tried 
on, reaches to tip of little finger. Fol- 
lowing rnd: K 1, dec 1 st, k 6, dec 1 
st, k 1, dec 1 ‘st, k 6, dec 1 st, k !. 
Continue working in stockinette st, 
decreasing 1 st over each decrease 
below, until 11 sts remain. Weave 

(Concluded on page 707) 
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Tattle Tale Posture Ms, ty 


ay 


E cannot agree with those who say that no woman can keep a secret, 
but we do know that poor posture is one thing none of us can conceal. 




















Sitting, standing and walking, we are judged by our posture habits— yY 
for posture is an indication of personality traits as well as physical condition. f 
No teacher can stand in front of her class in a round-shouldered, grace- c= | 
less heap and convince her students that what she has to say is the gospel. 
No student can impress her teacher with her alert and shining mind if her 
posture is slovenly. Personal appearance, upon which respect is so often 
founded, has undermined their efforts. \ wy 
How can poor posture be corrected? First, it must be recognized. Posture Ee, 
faults become so comfortable that a person may be satisfied with her posture & L/ 
even though it is far from perfect. One way to check on every-day posture 
habits is to watch your reflection in store windows and full length mirrors. Ww 
| EB If you see that you are slouching, pause, draw a deep breath and assume de 
on ae a tall standing position. A second glance into the mirror will show that you 
és 5S look more alert and that your clothes have taken on smarter lines. 












ee The simplest suggestion for correcting poor posture is to learn to stand p 


ae PN tall. To do this, imagine yourself suspended from a string hooked to the 


top of your head at a point just over the vertebrae. Imagine that you are 








being pulled heavenward, up, up, taller and taller until your feet are che 

barely touching the floor. Now, while you are still in this suspended state, yee 

straighten your shoulder, take several deep breaths and at the same time sy 

pull in your tummy. This discipline gives a better bustline and strengthens “a 

the stomach muscles so that an occasional moment of slumping posture will ae 

not bring back awkward bulges. ats 

Poor posture is a companion to ungraceful walking. Too many women ane 

re have the waddling of a duck, or the awkwardness of a new born calf. If gir 

i posture is correct, the inner borders of the foot will move along one straight rea 
line. The step will be firm but easy, and the legs will swing from the hips. Th 

Usually we think of posture only in terms of standing. Actually, the ate 

body in repose can be as tattle tale. Many people should not be allowed five 
to sit in chairs. They use them for beds, straddle them, twine their ankles gal 
around the rungs and indulge in other practices injurious both to the 
furniture and to their posture. When you sit down, ease yourself into the yen 
chair with grace; neither bounce nor fall into it. If posture is good, there aa 
will be no laboring and lumbering in getting up again. It will be an easy gre 
ball-of-the-foot operation that comes with a springy step. ow 
Correct posture gives more than alert appearance; it actually prevents stu 
fatigue. Slumping over a desk or typewriter, slouching in a chair or walking mi 
with jerky motions puts undue strain on muscles and makes one feel tired. Th 
Maintaining balanced posture at all times may sound like an effort, but it os 
is a sure way to come through a day’s work as fresh as when you started. - 
One way to relieve a tired slump is to take a brisk walk around the room nt 
and then resume a good sitting position. o 
The perfect posture test is walking up and down stairs. Many women all 
lean forward when climbing stairs, like the prelude to being folded in half. th 
Do not change walking balance in going up stairs—you are going forward By Mary Brown eig 
and up, that is all. Beauty and Good Grooming Editor he 
Take your posture seriously, but try to improve it the easy way first. Drawings reproduced by permission th 
Correct any outstanding faults, then work for perfection. A little effort from Sitting Pretty by Janet Lane, pub- tal 
on your part will help you to look better and feel better. lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1939 | 
NO 
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Wool jersey skillfully manipulated on 


classic lines flatters the tall figure 


EG NEWTON, designer of clothes * 


for tall gals, is a girl who sewed 

as she grew. There wasn’t any 
choice in the matter, for at thirteen 
years of age Peg had reached her full 
stature . .. all five foot ten inches of it. 
Her teen-age memories revolve about 
the difficulties of finding wearable 
clothes. memories of torturous, 
senseless hours of trying on ill-fitting, 
wrongly cut dresses. Harassed sales 
girls and an exasperated mother soon 
realized that tall girls are just different. 
Their height is distributed proportion- 
ately and clothes cut for the average 
five foot four figure look outgrown, un- 
gainly and completely wrong. 

It was a wonder to Peg that the 
American ingenuity that designed vac- 
uum cleaners, pop-up toasters and 
under-water writing pens ignored the 
growing American girl. It was Peg’s 
own ingenuity that prompted her to 
study sewing in school in order to 
minimize her own clothes problems. 
Then she discovered that the standard 
patterns were wrong. She had to drop 
the waistlines and hip lines, redart the 
bustline, let material in at the elbow 
as well as the wrist, pinch in waists and 
let out shoulders, for tall gals are taller 
all over. Her next step was to learn 
the drafting of patterns and, at 
eighteen, she was designing and making 
her own dresses, coats and suits—clothes 
that fit and were styled to flatter her 
tall, willowy body. 

Peg Newton had an interesting and 
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Avocation 


Becomes Career 


By Katherine Pedell 


well-paying job as a court stenographer. 
Though fun, it was difficult and re- 
quired full concentration. Evenings, 
Peg found herself designing and mak- 
ing clothes for relaxation and helping 
her tall friends by duplicating garments 
for them. 

In the summer of 1939, tired by her 
vocation and avocation, she took a 
boat to Honolulu, seeking relaxation on 
the beach for two weeks. A flattering 
beach acquaintance, also of lofty height, 
remarked that if she could design 
clothes as well as Peg, she would most 
certainly open her own shop. Peg re- 
viewed in her mind the numervous 
friends who would benefit by her move 
and the good service she could render 
all tall girls like herself. The next day 
she was on a boat headed for New 
York. There she located a shop at 3 
East 48th Street and opened her doors, 
catering to that forgotten legion of 
American women, the tall girls. 

Appropriately, she named her shop 





“Tall Gal’s Haven,” and a haven it 
has been. For here, girls from all over 
the country annually visit or write for 
dresses that are built to fit their iong 
torsos, dresses that give them self- 
confidence and a sense of being well 
dressed. For Peg Newton knows well 
the self-consciousness, the sensitivity, the 
lack of poise that often goes hand-in- 
hand with those added inches. And Peg 
Newton gives these tall girls and their 
parents encouragement, helps them un- 
derstand their problems, teaches them 
what they can wear, how to make 
height an asset. 

Peg even encourages wearing high 
heels if an ensemble requires them, 
thinks it is silly to try looking like a 

(Concluded on page 704) 





experience 


from 
that clothes should be tailored to the 
last detail to fit tall girls’ proportions. 
The fitted coat above, and the attrac- 
tive afternoon dress with tiered skirt 
effect are good examples of her skill 


Peg Newton knows 
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By Ruthanna Russel 


How to Buy Electric Blankets and Comforters 


AST month we discussed the points to check in buying woolen blankets 

and how to assure long wear by proper care. The blanket story is not 

complete, however, without mention of the latest innovation in sleeping 
comfort—the automatic electric blanket and comforter. 


Electric blankets are designed to give 
an evenly distributed, gentle warmth 
over the entire surface of the bed. This 
warmth is regulated and maintained 
throughout the night by means of an 
automatic control which is set to the 
desired temperature. Electric blankets 
give warmth without weight, eliminate 
the necessity of getting up in the night 
for extra coverings, simplify bed mak- 
ing since only one blanket is needed. 

The electric blanket is made in dif- 
ferent ways depending upon the manu- 
facturer, but the general principle is 
the same—a heating element encased be- 
tween two layers of blanket fabric. This 
element is carefully insulated and se- 
cured in individually woven channels 
with safety thermostats built in at inter- 
vals to provide protection from pos- 
sible overheating. There is an unwired 
area at the foot of the blanket for 
tuck-in. The average size of the electric 








ILLOWS used to be handed down 

from generation to generation be- 
cause of the work involved in making 
them by hand. Today good pillows are 
available at reasonable prices and there 
is no reason why lifeless old pillows 
cannot be replaced. 

A good pillow is one which will sup- 
port the head properly so that the neck 
muscles may rest comfortably. It should 
be light in weight, resilient, buoyant, 
and free from dust, odor and stiff feath- 
ers.* The quality of a pillow is directly 
dependent upon its filling. When buy- 
ing pillows the best indication of con- 
tent is the descriptive label. The label 
should also guarantee that the pillow is 
filled with new sterilized material. 





*See Set the Stage for Sleep prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Bedding Manufacturers, page 7. 
Available through Sept. PHE Listing Coupon No. 106, 
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blanket is 72 by 86 inches with a heated 
area of approximately 54 by 74 inches. 
The blanket fabric may be wool, wool 
and cotton, or a mixture of wool, cot- 
ton and rayon. 

The manufacturer’s recommendations 
for use and care of the electric blanket 
should be followed exactly. Only the 
voltage and current (AC or DC) sug- 
gested should be used and the current 
should always be turned off when the 
blanket is not in use. A good turn 
down of the sheet over the upper part 
of the blanket should be allowed to pre- 
vent soiling. Creasing and bunching 
of the blankets also should be avoided. 
The control box should be handled 
carefully and the same care given to 
the box and cord as to any other elec- 
trical equipment. Electric blankets may 
be washed satisfactorily if the manufac- 
turer’s directions are followed carefully. 
In some cases warnings are given against 
dry cleaning. 


The cost of using electric blankets is 
low—some estimates average around four 
cents per kilowatt-hour or approxi- 
mately fifty cents per month. In buy- 
ing electric blankets the Underwriter’s 
Laboratory, Inc. mark of approval is the 
best assurance of quality and safety. 


Electric Comforters 

The electric comforter is similar to 
the electric blanket in construction and 
use. Inside the comforter is a layer of 
flame-resistant cotton filling and a sheet 
to which the fine wires of the heating 
element are stitched. This sheet is fast- 
ened to the comforter by tapes to pre- 
vent slipping. The bottom end of the 
comforter has a zipper fastening to 
make removal of the warming sheet 
easy. The outside cover of the com- 
forter may thus be dry cleaned as often 
as necessary. The warming sheet may 
be laundered in a washer like a regu- 
lar sheet without harm to the heating 
element. 

Like the electric blanket the electric 
comforter is provided with a tempera- 
ture control which may be adjusted to 
maintain the warmth preferred by the 
sleeper. 


A Word on Buying Pillows 


Fillings in good quality pillows may 
be all-down, a combination of down 
and waterfowl feathers or all-waterfowl 
feathers. An all-down pillow is the 
most expensive. A pillow of a mixture 
of down and waterfowl feathers is less 
expensive and is generally considered 
more satisfactory because it has more 
buoyancy. The addition of the feathers 
to the down prevents it from matting 
or packing. A popular blend is seventy- 
five per cent goose down and twenty- 
five per cent small goose feathers. 

Goose and duck feathers have a nat- 
ural arch or curl which gives a long- 
lasting resiliency. Goose feathers are 
considered better because they are 
stronger and fluffier, but a good quality 
duck feather is preferable to a poor 
grade goose feather. Chicken and tur- 
key feathers are inexpensive, but must 
be artificially curled to make them re- 
silient. After a few years the curl is 


lost and the feathers mat and become 
lifeless. Thus, in the long run, a pillow 
of landfowl feathers is not an economi- 
cal buy. Feathers are sometimes 
chopped or crushed to give a down- 
type material which does not make de- 
sirable filling. 

Pillow ticking should be of closely 
woven, unsized twill or warp sateen. A 
more closely woven material is generally 
used on dowr pillows. Some people are 
allergic to the fine feather dust that 
may seep through the best of pillow 
tickings. People thus afflicted will want 
to try pillows made of shredded or solid 
latex foam, a form of aerated rubber; 
or of superfine, soft glass filaments called 
fiberglas. A plastic pillow case used un- 
der the regular pillow case will also 
keep feather dust inside the pillow. 

Pillows should be fluffed daily and 
should be aired occasionally in the 

(Concluded on page 704) 
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Now—(lass Glass Curtains 
ets is 
four ABRICS made from glass are not 
roxi- new, but their range of textures 
buy- and availability have been limited. 
iter’s So it is exciting to find on the market 
s the this fall a curtain marquisette woven of 
ty. Fiberglas. This means that for the first 
time in history a home decorator can 
have truly glass glass curtains. 
r to The marquisette comes in soft, lovely 
and shades and, like all glass fabrics, has 
r of certain eminently desirable character- 
heet istics. It is shrink-proof, wrinkle-resist- 
ting ant, easily laundered, water-repellent 
fast- and fire proof. And, best of all, cur- 
pre- tains made from the new material do 
the not have to be stretched or ironed. 
| to Glass marquisette is easy to sew and 
heet lends itself readily to ruffling and pleat- 
om- ing. Although at present the material 
ten must be obtained through a decorator* 
may we thought you would like to have ad- 
gu- vance information on sewing and caring 
Ng for the fabric to obtain best results. 
tric Sewing 
Ta- Machines: Satisfactory results may be 
to obtained using lock stitch machines, 
the Singer styles 96-10 or 31-15, or other 
comparable machines. 

Presser Foot: Release pressure from 
the presser foot. Allow the machine to 
carry the material through without 
holding back since normal guiding will 
produce good seams. 

Thread Tension: Release tension at 
top and bottom permitting the thread 

ne to flow freely through the tensions with- 
ow out undue strain. This will prevent 
at puckering in the finished seam. 
es Stitch and Needle: Use a long ma- 
m- chine stitch—8-9 stitches per inch. For 
le- best results use a No. 18 sharp point 
needle. 
ly TI T¢ 4s rceeri7ze 
ri nread: No 55 mercerized cotton 
ly thread has proved satisfactory. 
re Hemming and Pleating: Small hems 
at used for ruffles, and pleats for criss- 
Ww cross curtains can readily be sewn. Con- 
rt ventional hemmers and folders can be 
d used. (Concluded on page 700) 
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Random Notes on Stipcovering 


freshness and color to drab surroundings, for hiding 

worn or soiled upholstery, or for preserving fine 
coverings from wear and tear. Slipcovers can turn attic 
or second-hand pieces into smart, usable furniture. 

There are endless ways to work slipcover magic. All 
pieces in a room may be covered in the same fabric, 
or related patterns and colors can be combined for 
exciting effects. Variation in colors or patterns may be 
used on one piece of furniture, as, for instance, a pat- 
terned fabric used for skirt, cushion and back of chair, 
a plain color for the arms, sides and cording. Con- 
trasts in colors and textures can be introduced in trim- 
mings, too. All sorts of fabrics may be called into slip- 
cover service besides typical drapery materials. A small 
list would include ticking, corduroys, sheetings, felt, 
and dress materials such as calico prints, seersuckers, 
percales and bright ginghams. 

The actual job of slipcovering is not difficult if the 
cutting and stitching is done with a grain of common 
sense, and close attention to suggestions made by au- 
thorities on the subject and reliable instruction books. 

Listed here are some notes on slipcovering a chair, 
prepared in cooperation with a reputable upholsterer. 
After following these basic steps the home decorator can 
with confidence go on to larger more complicated pieces 
such as davenports or love seats. 


N reshness and eo is a practical short cut for bringing 


Measure all chair dimensions (a) inside back (b) 

* outside back (c) inside arm (d) inside wing (e) 

outside arm (f) outside wing (g) platform (h) border 

(i) cushion. Begin measurements from the bottom work- 

ing upwards, allowing 7” height after fabric is pinned 
in place. Allow 2” for seam allowance. 


Cut pieces on grain of fabric to the dimensions of 
each part of chair. 


Pin each piece on chair as cut, working with fabric 
* wrong side out. 


4. Work from the bottom up, pinning outside pieces 
to chair first—i.e., outside back, outside arm, out- 
side borders, outside wing. 

When working inside pieces—inside back, inside 
arm, inside wing, work from the top down leaving 
excess to tuck in. 

(a) when working with striped material mark exact 
center of chair back and place center stripe there. Work 
from center to the sides. Take care to match stripes. 

(b) when working with large floral pattern, be sure 
to center pattern and match design before cutting. 
Center design when pinning fabric to chair. 


Allow about 214” to 3” for tuck in at back of seat 
* cushion and side-back joinings. This permits ample 
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By Catherine Perry 


tuck in for chair cover to fit well and allows for expan- 
sion when chair is in use. Try tuck in to be sure seam 
allowance is sufficient. If fabric has decided pattern 
and this extra material would mean waste of fabric, 
make this extension piece of other fabric or left-over 
pieces. 


Smooth each piece of fabric as worked. Fullness on 

* rounded surfaces should be eliminated by darts. 

Dart upwards, so that when the slipcover is turned to 
right side, dart faces downward. 


At top of chair where inside back joins side, clip 
* seam allowance so that material will curve readily 
and lie flat. 


8 Pin seams along chair edges, placing pins horizon- 
* tally to edge. 


After pinning, trim seams to 14’-34”. If this is first 
attempt at slipcovering, baste, refit, then stitch. 


10 Leave back outside corner edge open for insertion 
* of slide fastener. On barrel back or curve back 

chairs, insert slide fastener at center back. Insert zipper 

following directions on slide fastener package. 


For Skirt 


1. Measure circumference of chair and double. 

2. For a 7” finished skirt, cut a panel 9” wide. 

3. Make pleats 2” in depth and leave some distance 
between pleats. 

4, For chairs, where a deeper skirt is desired, make 
the pleats narrower. Always keep width of pleat and 
distance between pleats the same. 


For Slipcover Cushion 


1, Place wrong side of fabric on cushion. 

2. Center fabric design; or if fabric is striped, match 
center stripe with center of cushion. 

3. Mark exact outline of cushion with tailor’s chalk. 

4. See slipcover slide fastener wrapper for instruc- 
tions on cutting the boxing section and insertion of 


zipper. 
For Curved Back Chair 


1, Measure outside back horizontally across from one 
end of inside back, around the outside to other end 
where it meets inside back. Allow 114” addition for 
zipper placket. 

2. Place zipper placket at center back, not at corners. 

3. Place back outside back panel about 4” from floor, 
to allow for lengthwise pull in rounding curve of chair 
back. 

4, Pin from bottom up. After pinning, mark line 7 
from floor (for skirt panel). 


” 
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Detergents 


-have won a place on the cleaning shelf 


| 


ROCERY shelves these days are 

stocked with a bright array of new 

household supplies. There are 
pastes and powders to keep metals 
gleaming, colorful liquids for window 
cleaning, gay circus-like packages con- 
taining powders for all-purpose clean- 
ing. Mixed with these products are 
newer items called ‘‘soapless soaps” or 
“detergents.” 

What is a detergent? According to 
the dictionary, a detergent is a cleansing 
agent and thus, in a literal sense, soap 
and water are detergents. Since the 
war, however, detergents have come to 
mean the new “soapless soaps.” 

While soaps and detergents are used 
for similar purposes, the two products 
are essentially quite different. Soaps 
are produced from oils and fats. De- 
tergents are manufactured from petro- 
leum and coal tar products and from 
certain vegetable oils, depending upon 
the chemical processes involved. Deter- 
gents were first developed for use in 
hard water because they do not react 
with minerals in water to form curds 
and scum. They may be used as suc- 
cessfully in cold water as in hot. Some 
detergents form suds like soap. Only 
a small amount of detergent is required 
to do the cleansing job and its efficiency 
is actually reduced if too much deter- 
gent is dissolved in water. 

Now that most popular soap brands 
are back in good supply, shoppers are 
asking, “Should we switch back to soap 
or can detergents do a better job?” 
“Which is cheaper?” “Which is easier 
to use?” “Is there anything we should 
know about detergents before using 
them?” Some consumers, remembering 
only their disappointments with some 
of the wartime soap “substitutes,” un- 
fortunately think they know the an- 
swers without trying the new products. 

An honest answer to the question of 
whether detergents do a better job than 
soap is that they do—and they don’t. 
Each product has its special advantages. 
For example, detergents are excellent 
for dishwashing and for washing fine 
fabrics such as nylon, silk and rayons. 
But a good quality soap still obtains 
the best results for washing cottons, 
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By Phyllis Sherman 


linens and certain closely woven fabrics. 
Yet doctors recommend washing babies’ 
cotton diapers in detergents to free 
them from the harsh, grating texture 
that often results from soap residues. 

The household job that has been 
most aided by the new GCetergents is 
dishwashing. The American housewife 
spends approximately one hour a day, 
365 days a year, washing dishes. Manu- 
facturers of the new soapless cleansers, 
quick to see bigger sales if they could 
show the consumer how to make a tire- 
some job go faster, have played up the 
time-saving quality of their products. 

Just where can time be saved in the 
dishwashing job? First, there’s a factor 
called “wetting.” A detergent used for 
dishwashing automatically makes the 
water “wetter.” That is, it causes the 
water to be more penetrating. Under 
a microscope water would appear to 
spread evenly over a surface instead of 
clinging in small globs. 

For a visible example, put a drop 
of water on a block of paraffin. The 
water tends to contract into a little 
ball or bead because paraffin and water 
repel each other. On the other hand, 
a drop of gasoline put on the same 
block will collapse and spread because 
gasoline has an affinity for paraffin. 
Applied to dishwashing, this means that 
food particles are loosened more rapidly 
from the surface of the plate or pan 
and less scrubbing is required when a 
detergent is added to the water. 

But the wetting factor goes even fur- 
ther. Since it relieves surface tension 
and permits the water to spread easily, 
dishes drain evenly without streaking 
and may be put away dry and sparkling 
without the bother of wiping. 

The soapless products also speed dish- 
ing because they a-e at their best where 
grease is concerned. An emulsifying 
action takes place and grease literally 
melts into the dishwater. This quality 
of detergents can be demonstrated by 
putting a small quantity into a bottle 
containing the dregs of French salad 
dressing. Shake well and let stand a 


minute. The dressing will not separate 
in the usual manner, but will remain 
blended with the soapless cleaner. 

Not only pots and pans, but also 
stove tops, sinks, drainboards and table 
surfaces are efficiently cleaned with a 
wet dishcloth containing the detergent 
solution. Furthermore, refrigerator 
dishes, or plastic ware which may break 
or crack in hot water may be cleaned 
with cool water and detergents. Clean- 
ing garbage containers is made easier, 
too. In fact, countless jobs are simplli- 
fied by these detergents. 

Care must be taken to select the de- 
tergents that are recommended for spe- 
cial cleaning purposes. Soapless deter- 
gents have been developed to remove 
soil and fingerprints from woodwork 
and walls. Usually, however, soapless 
detergents are at a disadvantage in 
washing linoleum, paint and furniture. 
Oil, an essential ingredient in linoleum, 
oil paint and many wood finishes, may 
be drawn out when the surfaces are 
washed with soapless detergents. Even 
soap has a drying effect on linoleum 
and paint, so should always be rinsed 
carefully. 

Sudsless detergents are particularly 
desirable’ for use in automatic  dish- 
washers and automatic laundry wash- 
ers. Great quantities of suds tend to in- 
terfere with the washing action and 
may spill out of the machine or clog 
the drain pipes. 

Soaps and detergents are about equal 
in economy. Many detergents, particu- 
larly the liquid varieties, are highly 
concentrated. At first glance, the small 
bottle seems expensive, but when used 
in correct amounts, the cost is about 
that of good quality soap. For best re- 
sults, the directions on the label should 
be followed carefully. 

Some manufacturers are leaning to- 
ward specialization in the detergent 
field and the day may come when there 
will be a specific cleaning product for 
every household task. 

(See Listing of Detergents, page 704) 
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Recipe of the Month 


Pumpkin Pie 


6 tablespoons brown sugar 3 eggs 

4 teaspoon salt 1% cup dark corn syrup 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 1% cups canned pumpkin 

14 teaspoon ginger 1% cups undiluted evaporated milk 
14 teaspoon cloves 4 recipe pastry 


Mix sugar and spices in a bowl. Add eggs and beat slightly. Add remaining in- 
gredients, blend well. Pour into a 9-inch pie pan lined with pastry rolled 14 inch 
thick and having a high fluted edge. Bake in a hot oven (425° F.) 1 hour, or 
until silver knife inserted in center of filling comes out clean. 


Better Food and School Lunch Section 
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Keeping Up To Date 
on Nutrition 


RE you feeling definitely rusty on 

some aspects of nutrition? Don’t 

be discouraged, you can be reason- 
ably sure that thousands of other teach- 
ers of home economics are also finding 
it difficult to keep up with the rapid 
progress of research on this subject. 

To keep up to date it is necessary, 
of course, to make frequent additions 
to one’s knowledge. This is not so dif- 
ficult as it sounds. Basically, the sub- 
ject has not changed a great deal in 
recent years. The carbohydrates, {ats 
and proteins are still the “big three” 
of nutrition, although their importance 
has been increased by some recently 
acquired information concerning their 
interrelationships with minerals and 
vitamins. The importance of proteins 
and the amino acids in healing wounds 
and tissue damage of all kinds was 
clearly demonstrated in the recent war. 

A new appreciation and understand- 
ing of the important functions of the 
minerals is developing as more scien- 
tific facts concerning them are made 
available. A few additional vitamins 
have recently also become part of the 
picture of human nutrition. These are 
chiefly members of the B complex 
whose names have long been known, 
but whose functions were obscure. 

All of these contributions, to be am- 
plified in future articles, help greatly 
in widening the horizon of nutrition 
knowledge and in giving us more ap- 
preciation of the importance of making 
a practical application of these scien- 
tific facts to the daily diet of the sick 
and the well of all ages, from birth to 
the end of life. 

Interest in good nutrition is world 
wide. This was made apparent at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, five years ago (May 
1943) when representatives of fifty-five 
nations met for an international con- 
ference on food and agriculture. These 
representatives gave a whole - hearted 


By Christine Clayton 
Visiting Professor of Home Economics 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


recognition of the significance of good 
nutrition for the health, fitness and 
peace of mind of the people of the 
entire world. This was a dramatic mo- 
ment in the history of the nutrition 
movement! 

For the last ten years there has been 
a lively interest on the part of the 
medical profession in the relationship 
of nutrition to disease. To quote Dr. 
J. S. McLester, formerly President of 
the American Medical Association, “To- 
day medical men are keenly alive to 
the vastly important part which nutri- 
tion plays in the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease. A radical change in 
the conception of the nutritive needs 
of the sick person has come about.” 

Examples of the practical application 
of some of the newer facts of nutrition 
knowledge follow: 

One has only to visit a modern hos- 
pital or talk with a dietitian from such 
a hospital to find how completely some 
of the standard diets have been revo- 
lutionized with excellent results for the 
speedy recovery of the patient. This is 
due to the fact that heavy losses of 
nutrients, chiefly proteins and minerals, 
occur during a long or severe illness. 
The cumulative effect of these losses 
results in a badly depleted body. Mal- 
nourished patients make poor progress 
toward recovery. 

The medical profession, dietitians and 
nurses, are all alerted to the fact that 
this type of malnutrition is an unneces- 
sary accompaniment of illness. As a re- 
sult of this new viewpoint every effort 
is now made to feed the sick during 
any type of illness with a highly nu- 
tritious diet, modified to the patient's 
particular physical needs. 

Surgical patients are now given diets 





Mrs. Clayton was born and reared in 
Salt Lake City and graduated with a 
B.S, degree from Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. She earned an M.S. de- 
gree at the University of Minnesota and 
did graduate work at Chicago and Co- 
lumbia. After twenty years as professor 
of foods and nutrition and then Dean 
of the School of Home Economics at 
her alma mater, Mrs. Clayton came east 
to become Visiting Professor in charge 
of nutrition work at Temple University. 
A member of three honor societies, she 
is also active in professional organiza- 
tions. But to really know “Crissy” 
you should see her on the tennis court 
with her daughter and granddaughter 


high in tissue building and glycogen- 
forming materials prior to an opera- 
tion and again as soon as possible fol- 
lowing surgery. ‘This cuts the time 
needed for convalescence by keeping 
the patient well nourished during the 
hospitalization period. 

In recent years the improved dietary 
care given expectant mothers in many 
clinics has markedly reduced maternal 
and infant mortality rates. Recent re- 
search also shows that abortions and 
infant deformities are fewer when 
mothers are properly nourished during 
pregnancy. 

Progress in infant feeding has been 
greatly advanced in recent years. No 
longer is every infant expected to gain 
the same number of ounces per week 
and to consume the standard formula 
for all infants of a given age. Recog- 
nition of the law of continuous growth 
for the infant through all stages up to 
the adult period is still made. The 
advance in knowledge comes from ad- 
mission that the pattern for this growth 
is distinctly individual. Every infant 

(Continued on page 708) 


A refresher course in three installments = Part I 
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By Anne Williams-Heller 


Food and Nutrition Consultant 


ontrol 


in the Shopping Bag 


T IS a technique or the establishing 
of a good eating pattern, if you will, 
which brings overweight back to 

normal. 

First of all, marked overweight does 
not accumulate overnight; hence, it can- 
not be expected to disappear overnight. 
It cannot melt away; it has to be 
burned up and used gradually. In other 
words: “take your time” or “go on low 
speed” are the watchwords in weight 
reduction. 

Second, and equally important, is to 
find the reason for extra pounds and 
inches. Though about ninety per cent 
of all overweights received IT through 
the courtesy of sheer overeating, about 
ten per cent of obese people belong 
under physician’s care for treatment of 
definite disturbances. Therefore, it is 
always wise to check with a doctor be- 
fore embarking on any restricted diet; 
it is an absolute must if gain in weight 
has either been very fast (without un- 
due dietary reason) or if actual over- 
weight is more than 15 pounds above 
normal, 

In the third place starving or actual 
cutting out of food and/or meals can- 
not do the trick; the contrary is true. 
Healthful weight reduction with lasting 
results can only be achieved through 
well-balanced meals; through ample 
three squares a day, every day. 

And fourthly, only the energy (the 
calories) in foods can be curtailed—and 
never the dietary essentials nor the act- 
ual quantity of foods eaten. Daily re- 
quirements of proteins, vitamins and 
minerals must be met and abundantly 
supplied in all circumstances—reducing 
or not reducing. Also, the human body 
machine needs bulk in foods to func- 
tion smoothly and efficiently. 

From a psychological point of view, 
“that hungry feeling” is one of the 
greatest handicaps in sticking to a re- 
ducing regime, and it harbors many a 
fallacy. Moreover, being hungry is 
dangerous; the results of “hunger diets” 
if any—are short-lived, indeed. 

The basic frame of a reducing regime 
is identical with the well-known Basic 
Seven. In other words, the “must foods” 
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must be included in a weight reducing 
meal plan. 

Since proteins, carbohydrates and fats 
yield energy in metabolic changes, and 
since proteins are needed for the build- 
ing and repair of bodily tissues, it is 
obvious that protein foods will have to 
serve two purposes: supplying building 
materials and energy. They must, there- 
fore, be supplied abundantly. Fats are 
to be drastically curbed . . . in marked 
overweight they may be eliminated al- 
together for a limited time, at least. 
Since fast-burning sugars mostly supply 
energy only and give less satiety value 
than slow-burning starches, sugars rank 
next on the “don’t list” of foods for 
reducing. Starches (breads, cereals and 


potatoes primarily), though measured to 
fit the desired calorie frame, cannot be 
cut out altogether. The good reason 
for that lies in the fact that fat (and 
in this case body fat or the unwanted 
surplus which has to be called upon to 
replace food energy!) can only be 
burned in the presence of carbo- 
hydrates. This is almost a law, and it 
should be kept in mind whenever the 
reducer wants to skip that thin slice of 
bread or cracker, or if he wants to lose 
more in doing without the daily serv- 
ing of a small potato or its equivalent 
in rice. 

In looking at foods to serve from the 
calorie angle, here is a list which will 

(Concluded on page 706) 


Weight Control Food Guide 





Foods to Use in 





Skim cottage cheese 


Clear soups 


Coffee and tea Corn 


without cream, sugar 
Soybeans 


Vegetables, 
all watery and fibrous 





Foods to Use in 


Quantity Moderation Foods to Avoid 
Milk Fruit and vegetable Cream 
especially skim milk, juices Butter 
buttermilk — Full-cream cheese 


Lean meats Bread (whole - grained poultry 
poultry or enriched) fish ; 
fish Gravies 

Liver Potatoes Stuffings 


Root vegetables 


Fresh fruit 


types, especially cab- apples Sweet potatoes 
bage, yellow vege- cherries Yams 
tables, green vege- grapes Canned fruit with 
tables, tomatoes and pineapple added syrup 
“greens” plums Avocadoes 
: Ripe olives 

Fresh fruit Simple desserts Rich sweet desserts 
without added sugar, gelatin Honey 
especially junket — Syrup 
melons fruit whips Jellies, jams 
citrus fruits without added sugar (Candies 
berries = Gram Oil for salads 
rhubarb Rich salad dressings 


Fatty meats 


Cream soups 
Cocoa, chocolate 
Malted milk, 
sundaes, 
fountain drinks 
Dried peas, 
beans, lentils 
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By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


mas, always seems to spell p-o-u-l-ta-y, whether the 

bird be a plump turkey, a meaty-breasted capon or 
chicken, or a luscious duck. Goose comes into the 
category, too, but somehow the first three appear to 
take precedence. 


Ey as, ai time, especially Thanksgiving and Christ- 


Marketing for Poultry 


Select plump-breasted birds with soft feet, smooth 
legs and skin, and pliable breastbone tips. 

Good roasting chickens average from 314 to 5 pounds; 
fryers approximately 2 to 3 pounds; broilers from 34 to 
2 pounds (very small birds are known as squab broil- 
ers.) The characteristics of both fryers and broilers are 
approximately the same—tip of breastbone very pliable, 
really gristle rather than bone; smooth tender skin; 
soft legs and feet. 

Capons (unsexed male birds) average 6 to 10 pounds 
in weight, are larger and plumper than chickens of the 
same age, well flavored and somewhat higher priced. 

Fricassee fowl are the more mature birds, weighing 
4 to 6 pounds. Their flesh is coarser, their tendons and 
breastbone tip much more fully developed. They are 
good for braising or fricasseeing, or for soup. 

Capons and roasting chickens are good throughout 
the year. So-called “milk fed” and early spring chickens, 
however, come into market early in July. 

A good turkey is plump and full-breasted with smooth 
legs and soft spurs. A 10 to 12 pound weight is con- 
sidered excellent although both smaller and larger birds 
are available. Turkey is often considered a winter bird 
but today is marketed over an extended period. 

Duck and goose must be young to be good. The aver- 
age age of a Long Island duckling is 9 weeks. After 
12 weeks the chief weight gain of duck lies mostly in 
fat, therefore the younger bird is preferable on all 
counts. Duck (drawn) will average 314 to 5 pounds in 
weight; goose 8 to 10 pounds. Duck and goose are at 
their best from July to January. 

Unless exceptionally small a broiler will serve 2; a 
plump fryer 2 to 4; a roasting chicken or capon 4 to 6; 
duck 4; goose or turkey (approximately 12 pounds) 8, 
with leftovers. 

All quick-frozen poultry is top grade when frozen. 
While somewhat higher in initial cost than the un- 
frozen bird as sold over the butcher’s counter, it must 
be remembered that all waste has been eliminated and 
the buyer pays for edible parts only. It is important to 
remember that (except for fricasseeing) frozen poultry 
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should be thawed before using. Obviously, one could 
not stuff and truss a solidly frozen bird any more than 
it would be possible to broil the two halves of a chicken 
unless first thawed enough to separate the portions. 


Preparation of Poultry for Cooking 


In the city the butcher is likely to attend to the 
cleaning of poultry, but even so, look carefully to be 
sure that the lungs, which lie in the back cavities, have 
been removed, also that the oil sac (a small pro- 
turberance just above the tail tip) is removed. This is 
done by making a sharp cut at each side then pressing 
the sac out. 

With home killed poultry, make a clean cut, large 
enough to insert the hand, in soft part of body near tail 
through which all intestines can be drawn onto a sheet 
of paper spread to receive them. Set aside the liver, 
heart and gizzard and any fat, discarding all intestines. 
Cut gall bladder from liver, being careful not to break 
it as it is very bitter and will ruin whatever flesh it 
touches. Clean gizzard by cutting through flesh and 
removing inside sac. Cut off neck close to body and be 
sure that entire windpipe and crop are removed. 

With a roasting chicken or turkey if the tendons are 
drawn the flesh of the drumstick will be almost as 
tender as that of the second joint. A butcher can do 
this very easily with a hook designed for the purpose. 
It done at home, make a lengthwise cut through both 
skin and flesh just above the scaly part of foot, slip a 
heavy skewer through the exposed tendons, one at a 
time, and pull smartly down toward the foot, drawing 
each one out separately. This must be done before the 
feet are removed. 

Singe, to remove any hairs, by holding over a steady, 
moderate flame. With duck or goose, rub a few drops 
of alcohol over the skin, then apply a lighted match 
or twisted paper to singe all fuzzy down. 

Wash and wipe bird inside and out. Stuff as desired. 
Close opening through which stuffing has been inserted 
by sewing, or better still, by lacing (as a small boy 
would lace his shoes), with white cord passed around 
the ends of small skewers made for the purpose, then 
truss. (Concluded on page 696) 


eC. 


For crispy skin, brush Long Island ducklings with Kitchen 
Bouquet and honey and broil for final fifteen minutes 
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Let Mothers Help 
in Your Lunchroom 


ROMPTLY at serving time each 

day during the past school year, two 

mothers walked in to take their 
places in the serving line of our school 
lunchroom. They came as the result of 
a plan instigated early in the year by 
a group composed of the PTA lunch- 
room committee, the head of the home 
economics department of Miami Uni- 
versity, the education director of the 
lunchroom and the lunchroom manager. 
Because of the huge success of this ven- 
ture, we think that other lunchroom 
managers will welcome information 
about the details of the plan. 

This year our lunchroom served a 
Federal grade A lunch to approximate- 
ly 250 children daily. It was from the 
parents of the children served that we 
drew our splendid support. The chair- 
man of the PTA lunchroom committee 
worked diligently to arrange working 
dates for the volunteer mothers who 
responded to a letter to all parents ex- 
plaining the plan. No mother was to 
be called upon more often than she 
wished. This meant that each one came 
no more than once a month or once in 
six weeks unless she expressed a de- 
sire or willingness to do so. Part of our 
aim was to familiarize the mothers with 
the lunchroom so it was desirable to 
gain the interest of a larger number 
who would come less frequently. Con- 
sequently a smaller burden was borne 
by each individual. 

To make the undertaking a success, 
however, we did seek to instill in each 
mother a feeling of responsibility for 
arriving at the agreed time; and in the 
event that this was not possible, she 
was asked either to send a substitute or 
at least notify the lunchroom commit- 
tee chairman or the manager so that 
provision could be made for another 
worker. From these remarks it may 
seem that we became too dependent up- 
on these volunteers for help. We did 
give them definite responsibility be- 
cause it was apparent and understand- 
able that these busy homemakers could 
not and would not find the time for 
this activity unless they felt that they 
were of service. Without them, then, 
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plans had to be-made to fill the va- 
cancy created; but it must be said that 
we seldom were faced with that prob- 
lem. 

Since the program was planned to 
mean more than the obtaining of addi- 
tional workers during the busy serving 
period, we felt the best idea would be 
to have the mothers back of the serving 
line where they were able to watch the 
children as they served the hot food or 
replenished the salads, desserts and milk 
at the cold counter. This left the three 
paid workers, together with our student 
help, free to keep hot food prepared 
for service, and salads and desserts set 
up, as well as to run the dishwasher, 
wash the cooking utensils and perhaps 
start preparations for the next day. 

Most important of all, however, was 
the fact that the mothers were in a 
splendid position to do what we might 
not otherwise have been able to do so 
effectively—that is, to encourage the chil- 
dren to take some of everything offered 
so that their lunches would be really 
complete, as they had been planned. 
The mothers enjoyed this opportunity 
to encourage good eating habits and to 


By Claire Goble 


MecGuffey School 
Oxford, Ohio 


see their own children as a part of the 
group. It might also be said that the 
young children, particularly, exhibited 
much pride in seeing their mothers 
back of the counter; and in some cases 
other children whose mothers had not 
yet volunteered were instrumental in 
interesting their mothers in coming to 
help. 

Each day, after the children had been 
served, the mothers ate their lunches as 
guests of the lunchroom. It was with a 
feeling of great pride that we observed 
that they looked forward to this time. 
Their comments were gratifying and 
often inspiring. One remarked, “I'd 
just like to have Mary come home and 
complain about the food in the lunch- 
room!” Another said, ‘‘When one of my 
boys is ill and has to stay at home, I 
think the thing he hates to miss most 
is his lunch because the first thing he 
asks his brothers when they return is 
what they had to eat that noon.” 
(Actually our menus are mimeographed 
for two-week periods and sent home 
with the children to familiarize each 
mother with what is being served and 

(Concluded on page 707) 


New Government Publications 


School Lunch Recipes Using 
Dried Whole Eggs is a collection of 
quantity recipes for main dishes, salads 
and salad dressings, breads, desserts and 
sauces. The protein content of the 
main dishes makes them suitable for 
Type A meals. In addition to recipes, 
general directions for using dried eggs 
are given. Available from USDA, Bu- 
rueau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics and Production and Market- 
ing Administration, PA-58, Washington. 

Estimating the Cost of Food 
for a School Lunch is designed for 
communities just starting school lunch 
programs. A work sheet for estimating 
the cost of food is given and several 
methods for computing actual costs are 
suggested. The pamphlet may be use- 
ful for established school lunch direc- 


tors who want to improve their book- 
keeping methods or to cut costs. USDA, 
PA-53, Washington, D. C. 

School Lunch Recipes Using 
Dried Fruits suggests ways to use 
raisins and prunes, and dried peaches, 
apples and figs. The recipes can be 
clipped and pasted on file cards. USDA, 
PA-57, Washington, D. C. 

A Yardstick for School 
Lunches, a slightly revised version of 
the 1944 edition, gives detailed direc- 
tions for a community appraisal of the 
school lunch system. It will be of in- 
terest to school lunch managers who 
want to initiate such a program to en- 
courage constructive criticism or to get 
community backing for improvements. 
USDA, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, PA-50, Washington, D. C. 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: 


These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lani Plan. 


These same menus may be used for the 


Type A Program by (1) increasing the protein from one ounce to two ounces; (2) increasing the serving of fruit and/or 
vegetable from 4% cup to % cup; (3) using two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine in place of one teaspoon, These 


recipes have been tested in the Brookline schools. 


See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 












































































































































DATE SOUP... 8c HOT DISH ... 18c SALADS...15« SANDWICHES ...8c DESSERTS... 8c 
i |Cream of | Orange Juice, Veal Loaf, Tomato Sauce, | Chinese Cabbage Cream Cheese and Pineapple 
| Corn Baked Potato and Butter, Roll* and Tomato Bacon | Custard 
Wedges Plum Jam —|- 
| = ae | ——— wes ae es =| = 
2 | Vegetable Chicken Pie (with Vegetables), | Asparagus Tip | Peanut Rete Graham Ceadline 
Stewed Tomatoes, Whole Wheat Bread* | Jelly 4 Date 
ies. ol runing 
— ree a | Nts teks BS tage 
Clam Baked Haddock Fillet, Egg Sauce, | xApple, Carrot, | Lett 
3 Chowder | Broccoli, Roll* | “and Raisin © | gen be andl 
| Cherry Sauce 
5 | Vegetable | Baked Eggs Creole, Fresh Buttered |*Minted Fruit | Sliced Tongue 15¢e | Raisin Cak 
| ee | Spinach, Whole Wheat Bread* | ae wads Cheese and Date “neraporaatd 
Spencemerneicmnene! eee Shi RAE Weta ei: TA Pas 
Vegetable | Chopped Liver Sandwich, Baier, | Stuffed C Ch Baked Custard 
1 | Chowder | Orange Juice, Tossed Salad Spiced Peach | Olive. Bl aes 
Jelly and Nut 
a | Lamb Loaf, a Sauce, Peas Shaler, Aaute, American Cheese Paddi 
8 fe (Frozen), Fruit Juice, «Orange | and Celery Fruit and Nut ee 
at Gumbo and Nut Bread Pan AR cg, 
A Chop Suey, Fruit Juice, | Pineapple and | Spiced Ham 15c Dutch Apple Cake 
9. Cabb merican Chop Suey, Fruit Juice | Stuffed Prune | Cream Cheese and Ramen Sauce 
| a (peanut Marmalade 
butter) nats 
10. Penney we Fish Cake, Cole Slaw, Orange ‘Stuffed | Peanut Butter Chocolate 
| Chowder | Juice, ,Raisin Coffee Cake Tomato Lettuce Spanish Cream 
| Scotch | Cream Dried Beef and Vegetables, | Cheese and | Apple Betty 
| 3 Broth | Baked Potato, Tomato Juice, Hard Roll* | »Apple- Relish 
Gingerale Jelly | 
= ae ER) pate aaa 
| Cr ream of | Chili Con Carne, Green Salad, Roll* Tuna Fish and _ | Liverwurst, Rye 15c sg b Pi 
\ 4 Asparagus Celery Jelly trawberry Pie 
sietiaieeain SEBS TE NOS MR, - 
c ream of | Baked Stuffed Potato, Green Beans with Flamingo Fish Flake Roll 10c | Chocolate Cream 
15 5 Chicken Cheese Sauce, Tomato Juice, Celery, Olive, | Sponge Layer 
Whole Wheat Bread and Nut | Cake — 
i 16 Split | Lamb Fricassee (with Vegetables) Lettuce with Sliced Tomato Steam Fig 
Pea | on Mashed Potato, Fruit Juice, Roll* Russian Jelly Pudding with 
Dressing Foamy Sauce 
17 7 Cream of | Tuna Fish and Tomato Casserole, Fresh Egg Salad Roll | Cottage Pudding 
Tomato | Orange Juice, Roll* Fruit Lettuce | Fruit Sauce 
Beef Broth Tomato Rabbit on Toast, Grapefruit Peanut Butter | Chocolate Chip 
20 | with Fruit Gelatine and Orange Fresh Slaw | Pudding 
Barley ‘ , Sections | 
| | ees preg yorcelbag or hemes Stuffed Egg Cream Cheese and | Apetoot and 
2 { | Onion Whole Wheat Bread* . Jelly Prune Upside 
Lettuce & Bacon 15c| Down Cake 
Cream of | Chicken Chop Suey on Noodles, | Cranberry Sliced American Raspberry 
22 | Tomato | Fruit Juice, Roll* Cheese | (frozen) 
Jelly Shortcake 














*Butter or fortified margarine served with breadstuff. S = Sauce. 


Best Holiday Wishes to You All 
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Recipes for December = azsxnc=— 


dressing. 


' the 
d/or 
hese ee eg et —-—se2e2 Ss eae na eee = = = = * 
' ; ' 
' = 
: Strawherry Pie : Apple, Carrot, and Raisin Salad : 
1 
=. : (50 Servings) : (50 Servings) ; 
5 
- 8c 1 tb. strawberry gelatine 3 pounds frozen straw- : 3 quarts red apples 14 cup lemon juice . 
== 2% quarts hot water berries in syrup : 1% quarts carrots, 34 teaspoon salt - 
Baked pie shells : grated 2 cups mayonnaise ' 
' ia si a y d raisi 21% heads lett : 
Dissolve gelatine in hot water. Chill until thick- Ti dicimpeasieeees a ee ; 
weg ened, but not firm. Turn into mixer and whip at { Select good eating apples. Quarter and core apples, } 
second speed 15 to 20 minutes, or until fluffy. Fold { but do not peel. Dice in 14 inch pieces. Marinate * 
in strawberries. Turn into pie shells. Chill until { in lemon juice and salt until used. Wash and scrape ! 
wy firm. Garnish with whipped cream. ; carrots. Chop fine in chopping machine. Just be- ' 
: ! fore serving, drain apples and combine with carrots. « 
e t Add raisins and mayonnaise. Serve immediately on ' 
= ‘ lettuce leaf. ' 
TT rTrtrirrreeeteéetLeELeECLLLCLCLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLELLLLLLLE See S22 2 Se 2 Se SS eS See ae ee eee sean ee @ & = ; 
Ld t 
nase ’ t 
5 ' 
' 
Minted Fruit Salad Apple-Gingerale Salad : 
' 
= (50 servings) - (48 Servings) : 
i 
B 18 ounces of orange or 234 quarts hot water ; 18 ounces lemon gelatine % cup lemon juice : 
vee cherry gelatine (13¢° F.) 1 1% pints hot water 1 cup concentrated : 
ike % cup fresh mint, 1% quarts canned pears : 1 quart ginger ale orange juice : 
e chopped or grapefruit sections : 2 quarts thick apple (reconstituted) ' 
(diced) ' sauce 1% tsp. grated lemon rind : 
- Y% teaspoon salt : 
a ' 
and stir until gelatine is dissolved. Let stand 15 { Dissolve gelatine in hot water. Cool slightly and 1 
vl minutes. Strain through fine sieve or cheesecloth. ! add gingerale, apple sauce, lemon juice, orange ' 
wi Chill. When slightly thickened, fold in fruit. Turn! juice, grated rind and salt. Turn into individual : 
into individual molds or shallow pans. Chill until 1 or loaf molds, or shallow pans. Chill until firm. } 
oo firm. Unmold. Cut large molds in squares. Serve 1 Unmold; cut large molds in slices or squares. Serve } 
on crisp lettuce. Garnish with mayonnaise or salad jon crisp lettuce. Garnish with mayonnaise. : 
ie : : 
4 ' 
a i 


Raisin Coffee Cake 
(50 Servings) 


Orange-Nut Bread 


(5 loaves—9"x5”"x3") 


_ 234 quarts flour 31% cups chopped nut 2 quarts flour ¥% pint raisins 
. \% cup baking powder meats 4 ths. baking powder 2 tsps. grated orange rind 
1% tablespoon soda 21% cups raisins 4 cup dried eggs 1 quart milk 
= 1 tablespoon salt 4 cup orange rind 1 tablespoon salt . % cup brown sugar 
1 cup dried eggs 1 quart milk 1% cups sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1% cup dried milk 2% cups orange juice 1% cups shortening ¥4 teaspoon nutmeg 


re ee a of: NG Sift flour, baking powder, dried eggs, salt and sugar 


together twice. Cut in shortening. Add raisins and 
orange rind. Add milk to flour mixture and stir 
only until all flour is dampened. Turn into greased 
shallow pans, making 34 inch layer. Mix together 
brown sugar, cinnamon and nutmeg. Sprinkle over 
batter. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 15 to 20 minutes. 
Serve warm. 


Sift dry ingredients (flour, baking powder, soda, 
salt, dried eggs, dried milk, and sugar) together. 
Add nuts, raisins and orange rind. Add milk and 
orange juice. Mix. Add melted shortening. Bake 
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t 
= : Combine the gelatine and mint. Add hot water 
a 
i 
t 
' 
i 
' 
+ 
| 
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should be good news for school lunchroom man- 

agers. It is easy to incorporate this universally 
acceptable food into many delicious dishes. Potatoes 
have a high nutritive value, too, though many persons 
consider them “just starch.” They furnish B vitamins, 
minerals and as much as one-fourth of the day’s require- 
ment of vitamin C. 

We don’t have to apologize for the potato. We do 
need to extol its values and bring it out of its inferiority 
class. New ways to glamorize this useful vegetable are 
suggested in Use Plentiful Potatoes, a USDA recipe 
leaflet. Write to United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Products and Marketing Administration, 641 
Washington St., New York 14, N. Y., for your copy. 


Pisroaia be are plentiful again this year, which 


Vitamin C Rescued 
Pressure cooking, which is coming into greater use 
in school lunchroom kitchens, conserves the vitamin C 
in potatoes, according to two State experiment stations. 
At the North Carolina station, potatoes cooked in a 
pressure saucepan until tender (eight minutes) held 
83 per cent of their vitamin C, while those boiled in 


an ordinary kettle held only 75 per cent on the average 
and some retained as little as 41 per cent. For the 
Montana experiment, pared potatoes, cut in quarters, 
were cooked and tested. Boiled in the usual way, they 
kept 81 per cent of the vitamin, but cooked under 
pressure they retained 89 per cent. However, in using 
the pressure saucepan, care must be taken not to over- 
cook potatoes because overcooking causes considerable 
vitamin loss. 
Food and the Nation 


National and international problems influence the 
supply and price of foods for the school lunchroom. 
The Food Industry Looks Ahead With You by Paul S. 
Willis, President of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., takes the reader behind the scenes and 
introduces him to the many factors which affect the 
food situation. Supply and demand, distribution, re- 
search and current problems in production are outlined 
with pertinent statistics. Twelve policies to be followed 
in order to feed the people of the world and maintain 
the American economy are listed. This booklet is avail- 
able from the Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
205 East 42 St., New York 17. 


Kitchen Check List 


Posting a check list in the institution kitchen often 
results in improved work habits and appearance of 
personnel. The Check List of Premises has now been 
reprinted from the government bulletin on Establishing 
and Operating a Restaurant. Included in the list are 
points to be observed in the care of the kitchen, refrig- 
erator, storeroom, restrooms and lunchroom, and in 
the appearance of employees. This check list can be 
had from the Educational Department of the National 
Restaurant Association, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

















A Plan for Leisurely Lunches 


HE rush and confusion of most school lunch rooms 

make them breeding places for bad table manners 
and poor eating habits. Like many cafeteria managers, 
I have often felt that young people should have the 
opportunity to eat in a more leisurely manner. An ex- 
periment which we conducted at Glen Ridge High 
School indicates that this may be possible. 

Four boys and four girls volunteered to take part in 
the original experiment for one week. They were served 
their meals for that week at an attractively set table in 
a conference room above the kitchen. Each day one of 
the group acted as waiter and another as host. Both 
host and waiter were given a list of instructions and a 
diagram showing the proper method of table setting. 
The waiter ate with the other students but remained 
after lunch to see that the table was cleared and the 
dishes returned to the kichen. 

Twenty-six and two-tenths minutes was the average 
time for eating a three course meal. Howeyer, two un- 
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By Margaret Pringle 
Cafeteria Directo: 

Glen Ridge Public Schools 

Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


avoidable delays caused the entire lunch period to 
average 47 minutes. One was the distance from the 
kitchen to the conference room. The other was the fact 
that cafeteria workers, busy with the rest of the students, 
were not able to serve the student-waiters immediately. 
If the plan were tried on a larger scale, these difficulties 
would be eliminated automatically and the dining peri- 
od probably would not exceed the usual 30 minutes. 

An “opinionaire” showed that the students who par- 
ticipated are enthusiastic about the program, so we 
plan to try it again this term with the entire school 
participating. When all 524 pupils, eating in three 
shifts, are served by the student-waiter method, we can 
draw more accurate conclusions about its practicality. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER FOOD 
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EXPLAIN THE ADVANTAGES 
OF QUALITY CANNED PUMPKIN 


e@ Today it might be hard to find 
half a dozen cooks in a community 
who make pies out of “‘jack o’lan- 
tern pumpkins.” It probably would 
be just as hard to find that many 
cooks who really know what makes 
a canned pumpkin especially good 
for pies. 

For instance, did you know that 
the pumpkins Libby uses are grown 
from a very special strain of seeds 
that were developed over many 
years just for pie-making? 

And Libby prepares this ‘‘pie- 
pumpkin” a special way . . . remov- 
ing as much moisture as possible. 
That’s why Libby’s Solid Pack 
Custard Pumpkin gives pies with a 
just-right consistency, and velvety, 
mellow-rich goodness. Libby’s is 
available in both 1-pie (No. 303) 
and 2-pie (No. 2% ) size cans. 





DEMONSTRATE THESE 
GARNISH TRICKS 


The pie above is garnished with crossed sticks of 
candied ginger—a delicious flavor-foil for the mellow 
pumpkin. 

Another handsome garnish is Date Daisies: Split 
pitted dates into four sections to form the petals of 
the daisy. Arrange the daisies around the pie. Make 
centers for the flowers with toasted coconut. 

Another idea is to sprinkle coconut around the 
rim of the pie or completely over the top the last 
few minutes of baking. 

When pumpkin pie is to be topped with whipped 
cream, a little dark molasses folded into the whipped 
cream gives a special old-time flavor touch. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





they did last year and the year 

preceding, but they are still better 
fed than before the war. The drop in 
food consumption, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USDA, is due to last year’s smaller feed 
crops and the resulting decrease in 
meat, milk and egg production this year. 
Feed crops have increased this season, 
but the results will not show in meat 
and livestock supplies until 1949. 


Ave aa are eating less than 


Gadgets Galore 
Canned food prices may come down 
because of the many new gadgets being 
developed for canneries. For example, 
the Pfaulder Company has designed a 
machine which will pack 350 cans of 
applesauce in a minute. Another de- 
vice, manufactured by the Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation, will put commer- 
cial freezing, which now requires much 
labor, on an assembly line basis. The 
latter company is even planning a push- 
button cannery, so completely mech 
anized that humans need only push but- 

tons and check instruments. 


Leading Oil Crop 


Soy beans will continue to be our 
major oil-seed crop, says Whitney East- 
man, president of the Chemical Division 
of General Mills, Inc. Soy bean oil can 
be used for both food and industrial 
purposes. The protein goes into ani- 
mal feed, soy flour, adhesives and paper 
coating. 


Too Little Rice 

How to get enough rice to go around 
is still a problem in the countries where 
this food is a basic one, according to 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations. Production has 
risen, but it has not risen enough. Dif- 
ficulties in distribution reduce the sup- 
ply, too. Some exporting countries de- 
mand payment in hard cash, or, alter- 
natively, in other grains. Often import- 
ing countries lack sufficient foreign ex- 
change. 


Mix Your Own 

Here’s a new way to save time and 
money. Make your own pudding mixes. 
The Michigan State Experiment Station 
suggests this basic recipe: Mix thor- 
oughly 114 cups cornstarch, 114 cups 
sugar, | teaspoon salt and 7 cups dried 
skim milk. Store in a tightly closed 
container. To prepare, use 34 cup mix 
to 114 cups water. Add water gradu- 
ally, stirring until smooth. Bring to a 
boil over low heat. Add 14 teaspoon 
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vanilla. This is twice as high in milk 
solids as pudding made with fluid milk. 


Eggs—Weight and Value 

Consumer shoppers often have dif- 
ficulty figuring which offers the most 
protein for the money—eggs, or meat, 
fish and cheese—since eggs are sold by 
the dozen and the other foods by the 
pound. Keeping a few facts in mind 
will make the task easier. For instance, 
a dozen eggs, large size, give a pound 
and a half of meat-alternate food. Eight 
large eggs give a pound. Therefore, 
when large eggs sell for sixty cents a 
dozen, they furnish protein food at 
forty cents a pound. 

Weight of eggs by the dozen, as set 
up for grading, are: Extra Large eggs 
must weigh at least twenty-seven ounces; 
Large eggs, at least twenty-four ounces; 
Medium eggs at least twenty-one 
ounces; and small or pullet eggs, at 
least eighteen ounces. 


C-deficient Workers 


There were no citrus fruits or toma- 
toes in the diets of over 60 per cent of 
1200 industrial workers recently inter- 
viewed. Diets lacking in these foods, 
which are the best sources of vitamin C, 
are usually borderline cases or deficient 
in ascorbic acid. The study re-empha- 
sizes the gap between nutrition know]- 
edge and its application. 


Baby Food Snatchers 

Not all the people who eat canned 
baby foods are babies. According to a 
recent survey, 16 per cent of the families 
with no children under three years of 
age buy baby foods anyway. While most 
of these purchases were used for old 
folks and invalids, many went into 
souffles, puddings, stews and salads. 


Coffee Bags 

Some day coffee as well as tea may 
come in bags said Colonel .Charles S. 
Lawrence of the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute, discussing 
studies the Army has been conducting. 
The coffee, in a loose muslin bag, is 
steeped in water over 200 degrees Fah- 
renheit but below the boiling point for 
four minutes. 


Potato Purchases 
Consumers are considering quality 
more than size or economy when they 
buy potatoes, a recent survey of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
shows. This is true even in the lower 


By Patricia Appleyard 


income groups, though these purchasers 
tend to be more interested in price. 
Even when the price is low, 44 per cent 
of the buyers say they purchase less if 
the quality has fallen also. 


Fresh and Refrigerated 

Some day you may be buying fresh 
vegetables from cabinets similar to those 
used by grocers now to keep butter and 
milk cool. Prepackaged vegetables will 
keep two to three times longer if they 
are refrigerated, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has found. Unpackaged 
vegetables cannot be kept so long this 
way, however, since they lose water, 
with or without refrigeration. 


Have You Heard— 

e e ¢ that lakefish, a species of fresh 
water carp developed during the war, 
is being packed for nationwide distribu- 
tion by the Lakeside Canning Com- 
pany? Lakefish has an almost white 
light meat and can be substituted for 
tuna fish, and boned chicken or turkey. 


e e ¢ that General Foods has put a 
new cake mix on the market? Called 
Swansdown Instant Cake Mix, this 
basic white cake can be varied to give 
chocolate, spice and other flavors. 


e ¢ ¢ that rice is now being used as 
the basis of diets for high blood pres- 
sure victims? In addition to six to ten 
ounces of rice daily, the patient is al- 
lowed fresh fruit juices, fresh fruit and 
sugar. The diet was developed by Dr. 
Walter Kempner of Duke University. 


e e ¢ that a new waffle and muffin 
mix, packed in vacuum sealed cans to 
preserve freshness is being distributed 
in some California areas? Its packers, 
Eggo Food Products, Inc., plan event- 
ual national distribution. 


that Sardik Food Products is 
packing a tomato aspic which is jelled 
even at room temperatures? It can be 
sliced cold for salads by open:ag the 
can at both ends and sliding the aspic 
out or it may be melted 1nd remolded 
into fancy shapes. 


* « © that a new sugar substitute cailed 
Sweet-Aids has been developed? It has 
no food value and, unlike saccharine, 
does not leave an unpleasant aftertaste. 
¢ ¢ ¢ that Utah led all states in candy 
consumption during the first three 
months of 1948? Everyone was eating 


. more candy, though, with sales seven- 


teen per cent higher than last year. 
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MAZOLA MAKES SO MANY 
-** GOOD THINGS... BETTER 
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d PPODAY, you may find us using There are meetings and conventions 
5, MAZOLA* Salad and Cooking Oil to attend, to keep abreast of what’s new 
t- to make thrifty frankfurters and in food production, distribution, uses, 
noodles more appetizing ...to give and in home laundry problems as well. 
| “party” salads finer flavor...or add It’s interesting, exciting work, all 
. lightness and delicacy to “chiffon” cake. leading to one end .. . to help Ameri- 
d Tomorrow we may be working with can housewives set a better table and 
e other products of corn... with keep house more conveniently. 
e KARO* Syrup, ARGO* Corn Starch, Since you have the same objective, 
; KRE-MEL* Pudding Powders, or won’t you write us for recipes and 
1 LINIT* Starch. Or even on some of suggestions on the best use of our 
the new “‘hush-hush”’ things months, products? And, if you have any ques- 
1 possibly years, in the future. tions or problems, we will answer 
5 There’s plenty of variety, you see, them promptly and fully. Address 
; in our daily problems. There are Home Service Department, Corn 
letters to answer from Home Econ- Products Refining Company, 17 Bat- 
y *MAZOLA, KARO, KRE-MEL, ARGO and LINIT are omists, teachers, and housewives. tery Place, New York 4, New York. 
registered trade-marks of Corn Products Refining : nde 
> Company, New York, N. Y. There are new recipes to be developed. or use coupon on page 715 
4 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY «= NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





UROPE'’S rayon pours into the U.S. 

despite the continent’s textile 

hunger. As much as they want 
cloth, Europeans want dollars more. 
They shipped four million pounds of 
filament rayon across the Atlantic in 
the first four months of 1948, compared 
with only 292,000 pounds for the same 
period in 1947. Italy accounted for 48 
per cent of this year’s shipments, Ger- 
many 20 per cent. These imports, of 
course, are only a fraction of United 
States’ monthly consumption of fila- 
ment rayon which runs around 69 mil- 
lion pounds. 


Hold That Line 

A “hold the line” policy on prices 
has recently been adopted by A. M. 
Perlman, Inc., one of the largest con- 
verters of printed rayon fabrics. This 
action has been taken despite increased 
rayon yarn costs and a recently granted 
wage advance. The firm, which boasts 
that one woman in ten must wear at 
least one Perlman rayon print during 
the year, intends to absorb the extra 
costs. 

It is this firm’s opinion that a free 
market in textiles is about twelve 
months away. Only negligible addition 
to viscose rayon production is in sight 
but an appreciable supply of acetate 
will make itself felt in 1948. These con- 
ditions plus Europe’s increasing exports 
will bring on greater competition which 
should aid in a general lowering of 
prices. 


Relax in Rayon 

The American Viscose Corporation, 
producer of rayon, reports that their 
rayon yarn called ‘‘crimped rayon 
staple” is being used for several im- 
portant types of dormitory-wear fabrics. 
‘Soft flannels, suede cloths or other 
napped fabrics, are being made of this 
rayon yarn. These fabrics have in- 
creased warmth and softness, take colors 
beautifully and are ideally suited for 
bathrobes and housecoats in both tail- 
ored and semi-tailored styles. A fabric 
that is sure to make news this year 
among campus queens is an amazingly 
life-like leopard print in soft, light- 
weight spun rayon. 


Subtle Colors for °49 

Unusual color effects are making an 
appearance in prints being readied for 
Spring. Blended tones of pastels, toned 
down colors and well covered grounds 
are very prominent. This trend toward 
extreme simplicity in both color and 
spacing of prints has been inspired by 
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French fabrics, many of which are now 
being imported for adaptation by 
American mills. 

Bold bright multi-colored florals that 
take 10 to 12 screens to print are being 
made. These are strikingly spaced and 
intended for dramatic evening wear or 
blouses. Daytime street wear prints will 
carry muted, almost neutral, ground 
colors such as gray blues, mauve laven- 
ders and beige golds. 


Piracy of Designs 

There is a growing awareness among 
garment manufacturers about the need 
for protection against design piracy. A 
greater number of producers are filing 
design patents in fashion creations, 
even though such action does.not pro- 
vide iron-clad protection. 

Growing interest in Parisian styles is 
making the need for an international 
law to protect fashion designs. How- 
ever, the difficulties with which design- 
ers must contend in seeking to obtain 
protection under existing patent laws 
are great. At best, the design patent 
gives its owner the right to go into 
court against alleged copyists. But 
when it comes to an item such as a 
dress, proof of originality is a most dif- 
ficult procedure and almost impossible 
to sustain. 


Vinyon N 

Among synthetic fibers still in the 
toddling stage, but growing fast, is Vin- 
yon N. It first came into being when 
a research program to study the com- 
mercial possibilities of vinyl resins got 
underway. “Vinyon” was the name 
given to the original resin selected as 
having the greatest number of proper- 
ties for a fiber. Constant experiments 
for an improved resin resulted in the 
Vinyon N fiber. 

The best values and characteristics 
of the original vinyl fiber were kept in 
the newer one and the weaknesses of 
the old fiber were overcome. Its color 
varies from a light cream to amber, but 
it can be bleached. Sizes of yarn vary 
from ten denier to 0.5 and they are 
dog-bone shaped in a cross section cut. 
Tensile strength is unchanged by moist- 
ure. At present Vinyon N yarns are at 
their best in industrial, upholstery and 
drapery fabrics. 


Trends in Rayons 
Subtle texture novelties and a_ ten- 
dency toward thinner more _ supple 
fabrics are noteworthy in the newer 
rayons. One of the newer crepes is a 





By Rajean M. Codish 


Here is news of recent developments in 
the rayon fabrics market. Cotton and 
wool were discussed in previous issues. 
Silk and nylon will be reviewed next 


light-weight plied-yarn rayon which 
combines sheerness with a great deal 
of texture interest and a rather crisp 
hand. There are several ottoman 
fabrics with the drape and body of 
bengaline. They are given a_ novel 
effect by wavy ribbing caused by pick- 
ing up every second or third rib to get 
a loftier and widely spaced effect. 

Matelasse is another important spring 
fabric, now being made with subtle pat- 
terns such as wavy diagonal lines. 
Fancy rayon sheers processed to with- 
stand crushing will be among the rayon 
cloths tempting home sewers to put tal- 
ents to work. 


The Terminology Question 


The Federal Trade Commission re- 
mains as convinced as ever that “rayon” 
is the only proper generic term for all 
cellulose acetate yarns and fibers. Un- 
der an ASTM proposal the term “ray- 
on” would be reserved for regenerated 
cellulose yarns. “Estrons” would be the 
new generic term for cellulose acetate 
fibers. This runs counter to FTC’s ex- 
isting trade practice rules. 

In the opinion of one FTC official 
the adoption of “Estron” would be “a 
step backward.” ‘Trade sources were 
quoted as contending that substitute of 
“Estron” for acetate would require vast 
re-education of the public. It’s doubt- 
ful if in the process, misunderstanding 
could be avoided and widespread de- 
ception sidestepped. There is the be- 
lief that “rayon” has taken hold so 
strongly and is so widely understood as 
associated with synthetics, that any 
change would lead to confusion. 


Feminine But Rugged 


Lingerie fabric woven of Du Pont’s 
Cordura rayon yarn takes on unusual 
texture and durability through the use 
of this high-tenacity yarn. Originally 
developed in larger filaments for heavy- 
duty automobile tire cord, Cordura tex- 

(Concluded on page 704) 
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Among the dramatic 
decorator trends... 
the combining of traditional and modern 


ek « 


When the dignity of the traditional blends with the functionalism of modern, 
an extremely livable room is the result. Among the more effective drapery fabrics in such 
arrangements is the Celanese* Celaloom* group of four basic drapery weaves. These Celanese 
Fabrics of acetate rayon are famous for color-related decorator prints and solids, and are distinguished 
for a high degree of dimensional stability. Each weave lends itself to a wide variety 
of drapery treatments in both the traditional and modern feeling. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


Celanese’ Fabrics 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





F INTEREST to all home decora- 
tors is a Color Count Survey re- 
cently made by the Rahr Color 
Clinic for House & Garden magazine. 

Here are some of the general trends, 
current and future, as determined by 
this survey: 

Green emerges as the most popular 
single family color in home furnishings 
and decoration. A_ generally cool 
palette for almost the entire house is 
predicted. Various greens, ranging from 
blue to yellow and dark to light, were 
the major choice of the 115,000 women 
interviewed for the report. Specific 
tones, tints and shades of green are 
clearly indicated as top choice for many 
of the 37 home furnishings items cov- 
ered by the survey. 

Two trends, predicted in 1946 by a 
Rahr report, have developed further. 
Walls are getting darker, rugs are get- 
ting lighter. The gray rug, which 
women indicated as first color choice 
in 1946, continues to be a _ best-seller 
across the country, but indications -are 
that its popularity may soon swing to- 
ward cooler, clearer colors for some 
rooms. Less important than gray, beige 
has taken on more interest in line with 
the general demand for neutral carpets 
and rugs. 

Gray as a wall color also is a current 
favorite and is tending toward dark 
charcoal and even black as a high fash- 
ion note. The most popular accent 
color currently is bright red, ranging 
from orange-red to geranium. 

Surprise color of the year is purple 
heather. A new interest in this color, 
ranging from light to dark and red to 
blue, may skyrocket this hue to real 
popularity as both a basic and accent 
color during the next few months, the 
report reveals. Citron yellow and a 


strong pink are the other colors wanted 
in many items. 
Gone are the buffs, tans, anemic pas- 





tels, maroons, wines and dark blues of 
pre-war popularity. They have been 
replaced by strong clear colors which 
will become even more pronounced 
during the next few months. 

Homemakers across the country are 
clamoring for more color everywhere 
in the home. Even the kitchen and 
bathroom, once clinical with white and 
off-white, have taken on a new look 
with color wanted even for major ap- 
pliances and bathroom fixtures. Yel- 
low and red are popular accent colors 
for the kitchen. Interest in color for 
appliances has more than doubled since 
1946, according to statistics in the re- 
port. 

Regional differences and diversified 
income levels change color appetites 
less than in pre-war days, the report 
shows. For some items there are marked 
differences, but overall, the women of 
the nation are thinking along the same 
lines about color for the home. 

The emphasis on a cool palette and 
the logical way in which various tints, 
tones and shades for both basic items 
and decorative accents fall into line, in- 
dicate that there may be some interest 
in monochromatic decoration, a scheme 
few women would have tackled in 1946. 


Automatic Vacuum Coffee 
Maker 

The new Westinghouse Vacuum Cof- 
fee Maker brews your coffee and then 
keeps it at correct serving temperature 
to the last drop—all automatically. Two 
elements, 850 watts and 150 watts, built 
into the base, go on when the starter 
button is pushed. When the water 
rises to the upper bowl, all current 
automatically cuts off until the water 
returns to the lower bowl. Then the 
150-watt element comes on and main- 
tains the coffee at proper serving tem- 
perature. Cold coffee can be reheated 
without danger of boiling over because 





A pancake breakfast need not mean 
that someone in the family must stand 
at the range to keep ’em coming. The 
Leckie electric griddle above can be 
used at the table. The two-quart table 
tureen at left is perfect for soups and 


vegetables. Both can be washed safely. 


By Lois Cook 


the thermostat will cut off the current 
when the water is brought to a boil in 
the lower bowl. Therefore, this coffee 
maker can be used as an automatic 
electric tea kettle, too. 


Have You Heard— 

+ + © that Maskwik, an edge-gummed 
masking paper used extensively during 
war years in industrial plants, is now 
being introduced to the retail market? 
This paper, treated to resist paint and 
lacquer, has a gummed edge and there- 
fore is applied more easily than when 
paper and tape are separate. Masking 
paper is used in painting to protect 
areas from being painted. 

* + © that porcelain enamel windows 
are now in production? It is claimed 
that these porcelain enamel units will 
never require repainting or refinishing 
and will not rot, rust or burn. They 
are available in a choice of colors to 
harmonize with other building ma- 
terials. 

* © © that for “cracky” bathrooms 
there is a product called Tub-Tite? It 
is a resin-based plastic caulking that 
seals cracks or openings between tile 
walls and bathtubs, washbasins, shower 
stalls, etc. Just apply directly from the 
tube and smooth with applicator. It 
dries within an hour and is said to be 
unaffected by soap, cleanser, oil, grease, 
acid, alkali or water and remains flex- 
ible, expanding and contracting with 
joint it seals. American Fluesit Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* that linoleum now comes in 
cans? One coat of a new fluid product 
called Pavinoleum forms a protective 
covering which is said to be alkali, acid, 
salt water and heat resistant. It is avail- 
able in ten colors. Type “L” for wood 
and linoleum floors sells for $6.65 a 
gallon; type “C” for concrete, stone, 
tile and metal surfaces, for $6.95. 

* * ¢ that you can bake four whop- 
per pancakes at one time with the 
squarish-shaped Grandma Layne’s Ther- 
mo-matic Pancake Griddle? And, ac- 
cording to its manufacturer, the Layne 
Mfg. Co., South Pasadena, California, 
each pancake will be uniformly golden 
brown. This is credited to the temper- 
ature indicator built into the handle 
for controlled baking temperature and 
because the underside is designed in 
the form of a hub and spokes of a 
wheel, the spokes carrying the heat to 
the outer edges to give a uniform tem- 
perature over the entire baking surface. 
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TEMPERATURE 
0 CONTROL 


Dual-Temp was the frst refrig- 


erator with two separate compart- 
ments . . . each completely in- 
sulated from the other . . . each 
with its own temperature control 
operating off a single power unit. 
Still a Dual-Temp exclusive! 





with. STERILAMP 


Dual-Temp was the first refriger- 
ator with Sterilamp which pro- 
duces ultra-violet ‘‘sunshine’’ rays 
...toclean and purify the air... 
reduce spoilage by retarding mold 
and bacteria growth . . . prevent 
transfer of odor from ‘‘strong”’ 
foods. Still a Dual-Temp exclusive! 




















Dual-Temp was the first refrig- 
erator with a moist-cold compart- 
ment that never requires defrost- 
ing . . . eliminates covering dishes 
. . Maintains an average 85% rela- 
tive humidity. Still a top-notch 
Dual-Temp feature TODAY. 





VAPOR-SEALED 
CABINET 


Dual-Temp was the first refriger- 
ator with a vapor-sealed cabinet 
... the only one built on the vac- 
uum bottle principle. Moisture can 
never get in between the inner and 
outer cabinet walls . . . can never 
collect on concealed freezing coils. 
Still a Dual-Temp exclusive! 





"NO DEFROSTING” REFRIGERATOR 


PROVED PERFORMANCE IN OVER 200,000 KITCHENS 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


the first 2-temperature 
REFRIGERATOR 
is still 
nantes 

















BUILT-IN 
HOME FREEZER 


Dual-Temp was the first refriger- 
ator with a built-in home freezer 
that really quick freezes at 15° 
below zero . . . prevents waste by 
freezing leftovers . . . stores up to 
70 lbs. of food for months... 
freezes ice cubes so they never 
stick together. Still the best built- 
in freezer TODAY. 


AUTOMATIC MOISTROL 


Dual-Temp was the first refriger- 
ator with the automatic Moistrol 
which collects . . . and automati- 
cally evaporates . . . excess mois- 
ture in a plastic drip-tray outside 
the main food compartment. No 
odors ...no mess... completely 
sanitary. Still a Dual-Temp ex- 
clusive TODAY. 


DUAL-TEMP 


Easily SOLD... 
Stays SOLD... 
Once SOLD, Sells ANOTHER 








Poultry Pointers 
(Continued from page 684) 


To truss poultry, press both wings and legs close to 
body, secure them by two long skewers passed first 
through leg or wing, the through body itself, then out 
through opposite leg or wing. Tie firmly, passing cord 
around tips and ends of skewers, crossing it over the 
back, never the breast, and fastening firmly. A little 
stuffing may also be placed in the crop cavity, the neck 
skin being then tied or skewered down onto the back. 


Roasting Poultry 


Place bird in roasting pan breast up. With dry- 
fleshed birds (chicken or turkey) lay thin strips of fat 
salt pork over breast or brush with melted fat. Have 
oven moderately hot, 375-400 F., for the first 15 min- 
utes, after which reduce to 325-350 F. Baste frequently 
with drippings in pan and season with salt and pepper 
at the end of the first half of the cooking period. Gen- 
erally speaking, 20 minutes to the pound for unstuffed 
birds, 25 minutes to the pound for stuffed, will be found 
correct. If not as brown as desired for serving, increase 
heat for the last few minutes of roasting. 

While the bird is cooking, simmer the giblets (giz- 
zard, heart, and liver) and the neck and feet with a 
slice or two each of onion and carrot and water to 
cover. When tender, take meat from bones, chop fine 
and return to liquid to be used for gravy. 

Here are some recipes for stuffings which supplement 
and enhance the goodness of poultry: 


Basic Chicken or Turkey Stuffing 


2 cups crumbled bread 
14 cup minced celery 
1 tbsp, minced parsley 
1% teaspoon grated 
lemon rind 
1 slice onion, minced 


1 teaspoon salt 
1% tsp. poultry seasoning 
%4 tsp. pepper 
Dash of paprika 
3 tablespoons butter or 
margarine, melted 


Combine and blend all ingredients thoroughly. To 
stuff a turkey, double or triple the recipe according to 
the size of the bird. 


For oyster stuffing, add 6 to 8 diced oysters and use 
oyster liquor to moisten dressing. 


For sausage stuffing, omit butter and substitute 14 
pound sausage meat which has been cooked 10 minutes 
and then broken into small pieces. 


For chestnut stuffing, add 14 pound chestnuts which 
have been boiled until tender, shelled, skinned and 


chopped. 


For cornbread stuffing, substitute crumbled leftover 
cornbread for white bread. 
Sage and Onion Stuffing 
(For Duck and Goose) 


3 cups crumbled bread 
8 medium sized onions 
1% tbsp. powdered sage 


% tsp. poultry seasoning 
1% tsp. salt 
4 tsp. pepper 


Peel onions, put in water and simmer until tender. 
Drain, chop fine and combine thoroughly with remain- 
ing ingredients. 


For apple stuffing, substitute diced, uncooked apple 
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for the onion in the preceding recipe, omit sage and 
add grated rind of one lemon. 

For apple and raisin stuffing, add 1 cup halved seeded 
raisins to apple stuffing. 


Uses for Leftover Poultry 
Chicken* and Peas en Casserole 
2 tbsp. butter or margarine 1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
2 tbsp. flour 2 cups diced cold chicken 


1% cups chicken broth 1 cup cooked peas 
Salt and pepper Buttered crumbs 


Make a thickened gravy with the butter, flour, broth 
secured by cooking down carcass of bird, and season- 
ings. Arrange chicken and peas in alternate layers in 
casserole, pour hot gravy over all, sprinkle with crumbs 
and bake in moderate oven, 350 F., until piping hot 
and golden brown. 

If desired to extend this dish further, add to above 
recipe 2 cups cooked, seasoned noodles, arranging with 
chicken and peas. 


*Turkey may be substituted for chicken in this recipe. 


Turkey Scrapple 

Salt, pepper, sage 
Onion juice 
Cornmeal 


Turkey trimmings 
Strained stock made 
from carcass 


Pick meat from bone and pass through food chop- 
per, then add to stock with seasonings. Bring to boiling 
point and gradually add cornmeal, using 1 cup corn- 
meal to I quart meat and stock mixture. Simmer half 
an hour, stirring frequently. Turn into previously wet 
cans or shallow dish and when cold and firm, slice, 
roll in dry cornmeal and brown ona hot greased griddle 


or in a frying pan. 


Chicken or Turkey Cakes with Celery Sauce 

Chop leftover chicken or turkey finely and season. 
Add to this a little leftover mashed potato, peas, squash 
or other vegetable. Combine enough beaten egg with 
this mixture to bind and then form into small cakes. 
Dip each cake in slightly beaten egg to which two table- 
spoons of milk has been added and then roll in crumbs 
or flour. Sauté. For the Celery Sauce, simmer finely 
diced celery in milk which is to be used for the sauce, 
then prepare as any white sauce. 


Surprise Croquettes 
Combine leftover mashed, well-seasoned potatoes, 
centers of minced poultry and dressing. Dip in egg and 
roll in crumbs. Fry in deep, hot fat and serve with 
turkey gravy and a green salad. 


Additional suggestions for using leftover poultry are: 

Creamed chicken with canned mushrooms served on 
toast 

Club sandwiches 

Chicken or turkey 4 la king 

Molded gelatin salad 

Creamed with green, ripe or stuffed olives 

Duck and orange or grapefruit salad 

Use leftover duck as stuffing for an omelet 

Add duck, chicken or turkey to basic soufflé, bake and 
serve with cranberry jelly or apple sauce. 
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TWO NEW CATALOGS 
LIST BOOKLETS AND 
FILMS AVAILABLE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Valuable Educational Material 
Available on Many Subjects 


Two new catalogs, recently issued by Westinghouse 
...°' Teaching Aids’’ and ‘‘Sound Motion Pictures 
and Slide Films’ . . . offer teachers a wealth of 
practical teaching-aid material. Subjects listed in 
the catalogs deal with numerous phases of home 
economics, science, vocational training, vocational 
agriculture and industrial arts. 

The variety of booklets, films, charts and posters 
give teachers of many fields a fine opportunity to 
do a well-rounded teaching job. Much of the ma- 
terial lends itself to general assembly use as well 
as individual classroom use. 


THE TEACHING AIDS CATALOG 


Explains and lists over 40 booklets, more than a 
dozen charts and posters, plus recordings and 
covers subjects ranging from ‘‘The World Within 
the Atom”’ to *‘ Farmstead Wiring’. 

In the field of home economics alone, over 15 
pieces reveal the latest homemaking methods 
based on recent findings of the Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute. Detailed manuals de- 
scribe the selection, operation, care and use of 
all appliances. Folders and leaflets serve as guides 
for kitchen planning, meal planning, household 
refrigeration and up-to-the-minute information on 
home freezing of fruits, vegetables and cooked foods. 


THE SOUND MOTION PICTURE AND 
SOUND FILM CATALOG 


Describes films on home economics and such sub- 
jects as electronics, radio, welding, refrigeration, 
and even salesmanship. Suggestions on material 
which can be used to supplement the films are 
also given. In some cases, an entire course or series 
of lessons can be obtained. All films are available 
at no cost other than that of transportation. 


TO OBTAIN THESE CATALOGS 


Copies of these catalogs and teaching materials may 
be obtained by writing to the Home Economics 
Institute, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, at 
246 East 4th Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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APPLIANCES REPLACED WITH 
NEW MODELS...No Extra Gost 


Here’s the economical, convenient way to be sure of having 
a modern, up-to-date school laboratory always. Let the 
Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan supply all the major 
appliances you need ... and replace them yearly, at 
no extra cost. Built to withstand hard service, this 
quality equipment is available to you on one simple 
contract ... from one source. Practical teaching aids 
are also furnished. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS... See Coupon Section 
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EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


ee WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION » MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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Billiolds—One to Make—Iwo to Buy 
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O 
1. Billfold 2.Billfold 3.Under 
layer and flap of change 
ourse 4Top layer of change 
purse 5.Large car 
pocket 6Smal!! card 
pocket 7 Strap 
8 Reinforcements 
for snappers 


the same as on double or single layers 
of felt. 

With matching thread, stitch the ball 
part of one fastener to the middle of 
the reinforcement on the coin purse 
flap. Stitch the socket part of the fast- 
ener directly above the reinforcement 
on the main part of the coin purse, 
first measuring with the flap for exact 
position. Attach the ball part of the 
second fastener to the reinforced end 
of the strap. Applique the other end 
to the bill fold, as shown in Diagram 
IV. Then sew the other half of the 
fastener to the side of the bill fold op- 
posite the strap, as in Diagram V, mak- 
ing sure that the fastener is attached 
to the reinforcement inside the billfold. 

Note: For a decorative touch, flow- 
ers or monograms can be cut from tiny 
scraps of gay colored felt and appliqued 
on the billfold. Cosmetic bag, compact 


TR rey a ™ cover and eyeglass case may be made 

3 i i a, 3 from matching felt for a handbag ac- 

i. - 3 4 2) e a cessory set. 

E 0 252 1. By Dorotny S. Day 
» Bra cc 4 3 <> 
0 354 E| aa: w 3 

t rs) 353 = Zwaiis” 

E 3 3 J 3 Blanket Stitch 

Wit dasdors 








Diagram Il 


NE eighth yard of 36-inch felt, one 
() skein 6-strand embroidery floss, a 
spool of thread matching the felt, 
two large snap fasteners and two hours 
time, plus the following directions will 
result in a convenient, light-weight bill- 
fold. The cost of one billfold is only 
about 27 cents. 

Directions: Trim the edges of the 
felt to make a strip four inches wide. 
Use a pair of sharp scissors when cut- 
ting felt to assure a straight edge. 
Draw the pattern outline directly on 
felt if making one billfold. If making 
several, draw a cardboard pattern for 
each piece. No seam allowances are 
necessary since felt does not ravel. 

See Diagram I for cutting directions. 
Do not cut along the dotted lines shown 
on diagram since they indicate the po- 
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Diagram V 


sition of appliqued reinforcements. Cut 
along all other lines. 

Applique reinforcements for snaps 
with matching thread to the inside of 
pieces 1, 3 and 4 and to the strap, as 
indicated by the dotted lines on Dia- 
gram I. 

Blanket stitch the edges of each piece 
as shown in Diagram II. Use the 6- 
strand embroidery floss without sepa- 
rating the strands, and a heavy, round- 
eye needle. Make the blanket stitches 
shallow and close together to give a 
durable, attractive finish. Arrange the 
pieces as shown in Diagram II, and 
stitch together as in Diagram III. To 
sew through four layers of felt, pin 
pieces and hold firmly, then stick the 
needle through all the layers equally 
and pull the thread tightly. This will 
give a blanket stitch finish that looks 
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Two smart gift ideas are these carry- 
all billfolds. The Lady Buxton “Utili- 
tee’”’ at top has room for everything 
from lipstick to chargaplate. Motorist 
friends will like the matching Key- 
Tainers with room for auto license. The 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer Beauty Wallet 
at bottom comes complete with compact 
and lipstick. Either wallet can be car- 
ried instead of a purse for sports events 
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17 x 11 inch Easy-to-use 


; CANNED FOOD 
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' CANNED FOOD TABLES 
J~ 
y Home Economics Division, National Canners Association, 1739 H Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
d 
; NUTRITIVE VALUES OF AVERAGE SIZE SERVINGS O 
SIZE OF SERVING 
FOOD Cal- | Pro- 
weight Approximate ories | tein Fat | CHO Ca 
y gm. Measure gm. gm. gm. mg. 
FRUITS 
Apricots, sirup. ......00004 122] 4 med. size halves 
& 2 T. sirup 105 6 -2 | 25.0 9.8 
Blackberries, sirup........ . 113] 14 cup 95 8 .2 | 22.4] 20.3 
Blueberries, sirup......... 113} 14 cup 51 Bs 2411.5] 12.4 
Cherries, red, sour pitted. . } 113] 14 cup 60 9 .3 113.3 | 12.4 
Grapefruit sections........ 113] 14 cup 87 7 1 | 20.9 | 14.7 
Peaches, sirup, clingstone. | 117} 2 med. size halves 
& 2 T. sirup 95 6 1 122.7 3.5 12 
Peaches, sirup, freestone...]| 117| 2 med. size halves U™ 
& 2 T. girup | 101| 6] tg243) = 














pie md — values for 42 commonly used lesson Material! 


Presented in gram weight and in practical measure 


ES! A practical work chart for convenient and quick compu- 





tation of diet requirements. Based on results of recent é ae 
research on canned foods carried on at numerous universities a ayn FOODS 
and colleges under recognized nutritionists of those institutions. . 
Information-packed ' 


A SECOND table supplies convenient information on servings CANNED FOOD 


per unit of various canned foods in common sizes of jars and 
4 
Teaching Aids 


cans. Helpful in planning menus and for marketing orders. Just 


Have you requested these materials for use in 
your lessons on canned foods? Here is what is 
included: 1) New—-CANNED FOOD TABLES— 
(as described on this page) two-table nutritive 
” H _ values and servings charts (for students). 

The NEW two table chart is yours free. 2) CANNED FOODS IN MODERN MEALS 
8 pages of information (for students). 3) 
TEMPTING RECIPES USING CANNED 
HOME ECONOMICS Oy AYAKI LO). FOODS—40-page book starring recipes, meal 
planning, helpful hints. 4) SUGGESTED 


CLASSROOM PROJECTS. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION Free. Just fill out the coupon on page 716 


fill out the coupon. 














1739 H Street, N..W. Washington, D. C. 
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Only white buttons available for 
1. your off-white dress? If you want 
a tinge of pink, blue or other color, try 
letting some white pearl buttons stand 
a few minutes in a solution of dye in 
the color desired. Nicely delicate! 





The cloth shank of covered but- 
- tons may be so much off-color that 
the shank is too obvious on the finished 
garment. Dip a brush or cotton swab 
in a hot dye solution and tint the white 
shank to the color desired. Colored 
drawing inks will do the trick too. 


A series of pins inserted in fab- 
3. ric may cause the fabric to de- 
velop a series of puffy spots. Avoid by 
inserting the pins exactly in line with 
the warp or filling grain lines of the 
fabric. Amazingly effective. 


Does it take several trials to place 
4, the warp grain line markings of 
a pattern on the fabric so that the 
markings are exactly parallel to a selv- 
age? Measure the distance from one 
end of the grain line markings on the 
pattern over to the selvage of the fabric. 
Pivot the pattern from this pin until 
the other end of the grain line mark- 
ings is at the same distance from the 
selvage. Pin this end also. Very few 
additional pins are needed to hold the 
entire pattern piece in place for cutting 
the fabric. This sewing aid takes less 
time to do than it does to tell. 


5 Fine thread is easily made strong 
@ enough for sewing buttons onto 
garments. Draw a single strand of the 
fine thread over a piece of beeswax. 
Double it and roll it between the palms 
of the hands. Roll in one direction 
only. Thread the needle with this 
twisted, waxed thread and sew on the 
button. For extra-heavy thread, merely 
double this first thread so that there is 
a four-ply thread. 


Small apartments have no storage 
6. space for a tailor’s ham-shaped 
cushion used for pressing wool gar- 
ments. A medium-sized pillow may be 
tightly rolled, tied firmly and covered 
with a heavy, lintless cotton cloth. You 
can store this cushion on the daven- 
port. 





Frances Mauck is Editorial Advisor to PHE and 
Director of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Inc., 
Atlanta. 
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Glass Curtains 


(Continued from page 677) 

General: Mountings and settings of 
jewelry worn by operators have a ten- 
dency to catch in threads causing pulls 
or breaks. This is true in all open 
weave constructions. In addition to the 
above recommendations, handle _ this 
fabric as you would any sheer marqui- 
sette. 

Washing 


I. Shake curtains to remove loose soil. 

2. Remove all hooks or pins to avoid 
rust stains or snagging. 

3. Because of the shrink-proof character 
of Fiberglas yarns it is not necessary 
to measure, stretch, iron or frame 
these curtains. 

4. Wash by hand in lukewarm water 
using a mild detergent like Vel, 
Dreft or Swirl. Do not use conven- 
tional laundry soaps. Do not soak 
or twist the curtains. Rinse thor- 
oughly. Do not bleach or starch. 
Domestic laundry equipment may be 
used if necessary but hand launder- 
ing is recommended. 


5. Squeeze gently after rinsing and roll 
in turkish towel to remove excess 
moisture. 

6. Rehang curtains while still damp 
and pull down to offset any crimp 
that may have taken place during 
washing. 


General Care 


Inspect rods and fixtures before hang- 
ing curtains to be sure there are no 
sharp corners or rough spois that would 
cause snags or tears. 

Examine curtains for snags or tears 
and repair any torn areas before wash- 
ing. 

Fiberglas marquisette curtains do not 
soil as readily as other fabrics and as a 
result do not require frequent launder- 
ing. Shake the curtains occasionally 
to remove surface dust. Wash when the 
fabric shows soil since it is more diffi- 
cult to remove from any fabric dirt or 
stains that have accumulated over a 
long period. 

*A decorator must obtain the material through 
F. Schumacher & Co., J. H. Thorp & Co. Ine., 


and Thortel Fireproof Fabrics, all of New York, 
or through their local representative. 





Pattern for November 
(Continued from page 67!) 

Whipstitch edges together between 

the X’s leaving openings on back leg 

and at belly as shown. 

3. Stuff body, head, tail and legs with 

cotton through openings; insert a 

small amount at a time. 

4. Whipstitch all opening edges on 

toy closed. Figure 3 shows the closing 

of belly. 

5. For each ear, place a red and black 

sections together, edges even. Catch 

edges together invisibly. 

6. Cut slits on head for ears. 

7. Insert end of each ear inside a slit 

and whipstitch in place on both sides, 

Figure 4. 

8. Place an eye on an eyeball and 

tack together invisibly. 

9. Place eyeball to position on head, 

Figure 5; tack in place invisibly. 

10. Using black floss in two strands, 

embroider line of mouth in outline 

stitch and work nose in satin stitch 

(both sides of head), Figure 6. 

11. Cut a strip of black felt 14” wide 

x 514” long for collar. 

12. Attach nailheads following in- 

structions enclosed with set. 

13. Arrange collar around neck, lap 

one end over the other and whip- 

stitch edge flat. 

14. For each daisy, place a center on 
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a daisy and tack together. 

15. See photograph, placing daisies 
on body as shown; tack invisibly. 
For daisy in mouth, attach daisy with 
several strands of floss and then tack 
to embroidery line of mouth. 
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For Saturday matinee, parties, dating— 
you'll want a bright-dark all season print. 
Smooth silk-and-Bemberg rayon crepe and 
the young snug-full silhouette of fitted bodice 
and softened rounded hips are 

choices par excellence. 


Bh 


Coy 
-k, 


To retain perfect grain, stay stitch neckline, 
shoulder and armscye and for the 
professional look in soft fabrics, interface 
bodice closing and turned-back cuffs with 


permanent finish organdy or marquisette. 


For the always-ready-to-put-on look choose 
a crepe made of Bemberg”* rayon yarn. 
The Bemberg name on a fabric or tag on a 
RG. / garment means full serviceability—tested and 
certified by the U. S. Testing Company. Look 
for iton dresses or ask the fabric salesperson 
when buying material by the yard. 


McCall Pattern 
#7402 


Use Coupon Service Section, this issue, to send 
for FREE educational information . . . student helps. 


Educational Service Bureau 


BEMBE RG 


*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark of the AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Homemaking students at the Edwin Denby High School are 
shown here preparing three vegetables—beans, carrots and 


cauliflower—for cooking in the pressure saucepan. 
vegetable is wrapped separately in parchment paper and tied 


N spite of the many advantages of the 
pressure saucepan, one problem seems 
to pop up frequently. This is—how to 
prepare several different foods in the 
same pan at the same time without mix- 
ing food flavors. One solution is to use 
a metal divider—standard equipment 
with some saucepans. Still another idea 
is to cook the food in vegetable parch- 
ment. 

Parchment is a tough paper which is 
neither soluble in water nor grease and 
does not disintegrate even under pres- 
sure cookery temperatures. A piece of 


Each 


parchment may be washed and reused 
many times. First dip parchment in 
cold water to make it pliable. Place 
the vegetable prepared for cooking in 
a small square of the paper. Bring cor- 
ners of the paper together and tie with 
cord to make a bag. A vegetable in 
such a bag will not flavor nor discolor 
other foods already in the cooker. 
Numerous variations and combina- 
tions may be worked out using the 
parchment. For instance, Swiss steak 
may be put in the cooker and after ten 
minutes the pressure reduced so that 


Using Parchment 


in the 


Pressure Saucepan 


By Elvera H. Nelson, 
Vocational Department 

Edwin Denby High School 

Detroit, Michigan 


parchment bags of potatoes and beets 
may be added for last ten minutes of 
cooking. If the menu calls for mashed 
potatoes and Harvard beets with the 
Swiss steak, reverse the procedure by 
cooking vegetables with meat from the 
start then reduce pressure to remove 
vegetables. Now finish cooking meat 
under pressure while mashing potatoes 
and glazing beets. These examples are 
only suggestive of the many possibilities 
which may be worked out with a little 
experimentation in the ‘parchment 
paper technique for pressure saucepans. 





Pressure Frying 

There is no denying that the pressure 
cooker has proved a boon to the home- 
maker—especially in these days of high 
meat prices when the homemaker is ad- 
vised to buy the cheaper cuts of meat. 
With a pressure cooker she is able to 
cook a stew or prepare a chicken fricas- 
see or a Swiss steak, for example, in 
less than a half hour instead of the 
usual one to two hours. However, in 
many pressure saucepans there is not 
enough surface area to brown more than 
a few pieces of meat at one time so an 
extra pan is required for frying. 

To overcome this disadvantage, the 
National Pressure Cooker Company of- 
fers a skillet-type pressure cooker—the 
Presto Fry-Master—which has a_ broad 
cooking surface, 1014 inches in di- 
ameter. While it is particuiaity well 
adapted for preparation of economical 
cuts of meat, it may be used to cook 
vegetables and other foods as well. A 
vent protector, a new feature of the 
Fry-Master, prevents grease and food 
from clogging the vent-pipe and over- 
pressure plug. Also, double - locking 
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lugs, which must be turned two notches 
before the cover is completely released, 
provide additional safety because any 
remaining steam is released when the 
first aperture is reached. 


Volumes of Food 

The Chinese imperial cook book con- 
tains ninety volumes and weighs over 
two thousand pounds, It is said to be 
the largest cook book in the world. The 
abridged edition contains eighteen vol- 

umes. That’s still quite a cook book. 
Food Trends by Standard Brands 


Which Type Freezer? 

Which type home freezer is a bet- 

ter buy—the upright or chest style? 
Here are a few points to consider. 
The upright takes up less floor space, 
but exerts more weight per square foot. 
It may be necessary to put planks un- 
derneath to distribute the weight safely. 


The chest type needs more floor space, 
but, if the top is flat, can double as 
an extra work area. 

At first glance an upright seems to 
offer the same convenience in reaching 
stored food that a refrigerator does. 
But when either type freezer is full, 
foods packed deep in the cabinet are 
hard to reach. Drawers or baskets 
which eliminate this difficulty take up 
valuable storage space. 

Because cold air is heavier than 
warm air, the chest type has a natural 
advantage in retaining cold and saving 
fuel. To equal it in efficiency, the up- 
right requires special construction and, 
therefore, is usually more expensive. 
Operating costs for the two are about 
the same, however. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture warns that careful measure- 
ments should be taken before a freezer 
is bought. The unit should fit into the 
place allotted and it should be possible 
to get there. The purchaser should 
make sure it can be carried through 
doors and passageways, and around 
corners. 
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What’s the best way 
to color margarine? 


RIGHT IN THE CHURN IT’S MADE IN!* 
But until the law lets us have it, 
the best home way is by 


UCOAS “Bowl Mix”! 







* Obtainable yellow (where not 
prohibited by state law) at 
higher cost, to cover high 

Federal taxes and license fees. 


**NUCOA’* REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
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Questions and Answers about 
what makes a good time 
Recreation should give people refresh- 

ment of mind, body and spirit. 
How much money should 

we spend on play? 
If a person is not getting his fun’s worth, 
careful examination may show that recre- 
ation is not something we have to “‘buy”’ 
—it’s the fun we learn to have in all our 
free moments. 

Spending spare time 
Here are some recreations which cost 
little or nothing. 


Listening to radio Picnics 

Reading Swimming 
Hiking Having friends in 
Camping Gardening 

Cards Fishing 

Dancing Games 


What do State and 
Federal Governments offer? 
State parks are developed primarily for 
the recreation use of individuals and fam- 
ilies. They offer, at least, facilities for 
picnicking and outdoor cooking. They 
may have facilities ranging from vaca- 
tion cottages to shuffleboard courts. 
What more should we know 
about recreation? 
Plenty! You will find the answers in 
Household’s new booklet, ‘‘Money Man- 
agement—The Recreation Dollar.” Send 
for your FREE copy today. 


USE COUPON WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


FPeeseea es Sere Ss eeeq 


i Household Finance Corporation—PHE-11 t 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 

E 0 Please send me your order list. 

J © Please send me one copy of ‘The Recreation ig 
' Dollar” free with this coupon. i 
i pe rer errr eres ee a 
i pS Oe Pee Coe ORE TET fh 
he Ree eee eee 
f Note: This offer expires January 1, 1949. ] 


US 


% Corporation 
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On in Textiles 
(Continued from page 692) 


tile yarn provides high strength in fine 
deniers for dainty fabrics. It gives the 
new lingerie fabric a pleasing, dull lus- 
ter and a soft, sleek touch. 

The fabric made from these yarns 
is called Tenura. It is lightweight and 
closely woven, and especially suited to 
the intricate tailoring, shirring and fine 
stitching frequently used in lingerie 
styles. Resistance to seam slippage is 
excellent. Due to the yarn content and 
the smooth, firm weave, the manufac- 
turer claims it resists shrinkage and 
irons with exceptional ease. Its per- 
formance in terms of wear and care, 
also recommends it for children’s 
clothes, blouses and other items requir- 
ing the same wear-giving service. 


Becomes Career 
(Continued from page 675) 


cuddly bear when one is five feet ten 
in stocking feet. Her study of design 
showed her that average styles were 
wrong for the long figure—tiny buttons, 
little girl collars, baby cuffs would never 
flatter a full-sized woman. Instead, she 
believes that a tall girl should command 
the dignity befitting her height. She 
should wear large chunky jewelry, carry 
large handbags and long gloves, wear 
the stylish full collars, wide belts and 
full skirts. She can carry them with 
ease, knowing full well that everyone 
is looking at her, but that she is look- 
ing her very best. 


Buying Pillows 

(Continued from page 676) 
shade. Airing pillows in direct sunshine 
is not recommended because of the dry- 
ing effect on the natural oils of the 
feathers. These oils add to the life of 
the feathers, and to the life of the pil- 
low. Pillow cases should fit loosely. A 
pillow case that is too tight will make 
the pillow feel hard and uncomfor- 
table.* Sometimes people like to use 
an extra pillow case under the regular 
case to keep the ticking and _ filling 
clean. 

Extra pillows should be stored in 
tightly sealed packages to prevent pos- 
sible invasion by moths. The ticking 
should be clean when the pillows are 
stored. Washing pillows at home is a 
difficult task, and it is particularly hard 
to get pillows properly dried. It is 
usually advisable to have pillows washed 
by a reliable commercial laundry that 
has the proper equipment for the serv- 
ice. This service will include renova- 


tion of the feathers and filling of the 
pillow to its original size. 

To assure restful sleep it may prove 
more economical to buy new pillows 
than to try and renovate old pillows. A 
test to tell whether a pillow’s term of 
usefulness is over is to place it on up- 
turned finger tips. If the pillow droops 
noticeably, it no longer has proper life. 
Another test is to lay the pillow flat 
and press down in the center with both 
hands. If the filling does not rebound, 
it is no longer resilient. 





* See how to Buy Sheets and Pillowcases, page 173, 
April Practical Home Economics. 


Dip for Tips 


When shoe laces lose their tips, as 
they often do in children’s shoes, twist 
the ends, dip them in clear nail polish 
and let them dry. The same dip can 
be used to make a stiff tip for cord or 
heavy thread used in stringing beads. 


(Continued from page 680) 





Some Detergents 
and Their Uses 


For General Purposes 
Dreft....Procter and Gamble 
Ethyl Brand Cleaner... .Ethyl 

Corp. 
Glim....B. T. Babbitt Co. 
Savex....Climalene Co. 
Surf. ...Lever Brothers 
Swerl....Swerl Products Co. 
Tide....Procter and Gambie 
Vel... . Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co. 


For Dishes, Walls and Woodwork 
Sea-Kleen....Flinco, Inc. 
Soilax....Economics Lab., Inc. 
Spic and Span....Procter and 

Gamble 
Tri - Foam... .Miranol 
cal Co. 


Chemi- 


For Stoves, Pots and Pans, Dishes 
Household Penetone .... Pene- 
tone Co. 
I. C. Degreaser... .Interchemi- 
cal Co. 
Oakite....Oakite Products Inc. 


For Fragile Fabrics, Dishes and 
Glassware 


Breeze. ...Lever Brothers 

O. D. Wonder Wash....O. D. 
Chemical Co. 

Raindrops... .BuTay Products 


For Mechanical Dishwashers 
Calgonite....Calgon, Inc. 
Chat....General Aniline and 

Film Corp. 
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We Built Our Home 
(Continued from page 669) 


looking forward to the additional struc- 
ture of our home. Next summer we 
feel that we can start building the first. 
floor, and this time we shall not have 
Mr. Time Element staring at us with 
deadlines to meet. 

We feel that we have profited by our 
past experiences and ready to solve our 
future problems as they arise. We are 
not experts in this building game but 
we have learned a great deal about 
building a home. Next summer we are 
going to draw up specifications and 
have signed contracts which must be 
fulfilled before the contractor will re- 
ceive his pay. We hope to super- 
vise everything so that the work is sat- 
isfactory to us before the job is com- | 
pleted. Since we are comfortable in the 
basement, more time can be taken with | 
the future construction. In three to five | 
years we hope to have our home com- 
pleted. 

Continuing this hobby will be as 
much fun as it has been in the past. 
We have welded our love for each 









Hooked rugs! 
Braided rugs! 
String rugs! 
Here’s the 
whole story 





other into something tangible and our n yet 
home life is a wonderful experience. red bY ceil Econom'cs 
We receive so much joy from doing : 3shion and 


things with our hands, gardening, rais- Bureau 
ing our own broilers and canning food- 
stuffs that all our spare time is used 
in that manner. Therefore we do not 
become bored with each other; we are 
too busy for that. We are planning! 
for children to complete our home and | 
community life. Only then can we| 
really reach the height of our ambition 








for ourselves and see our dreams come dmade rugs 
true. hin touches 
Yes, this is a wonderful hobby—it has - , £ views 
its hardships, but they are out-numbered 15 point © 
by the happiness we receive from liv- s the expe 
ing this hobby from day to day. Isn’t ris chance 
that what one wants from a hobby— iss 
happiness? 4 fascinating e 


e | 

(Continued from page 667) 

tions disregard family life, nations dis-| 
integrate and decay.” | 
Family life must be built on a foun- 
dation of purposeful living. The time 
to begin this planning is in high school. 
Statistics reveal that the high school | 
student is within five years of marriage. | 
Thinking seriously about  various| 
problems before actually facing them | 
in life is important. It is hoped that | 
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ur 

gend for y° RIT Products Corporation 

1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


' 
this unit of study will meet the needs | includes: | Please send me a FREE COPY of 
of our young people and enable them | Planning colors and design | “Handmade Rugs to Make at Home. 
to establish the proper attitudes toward | How to make a braided rug m= Pe LTS et 
their own homes and the homes they | How to crochet a rug | 
will build in the future. To fail in| How to make a hooked rug : 
family relations is to invite despair and | How to knit a rug ; City. cece cece eens es LOMO. eos e State. « 
frustration; to succeed is to acquire the | A string rug you can make | Teacher of... + 0eeseceeesersersreecnes 
greatest happiness one can know. | Suggestions for dyeing rug fabrics | — School... ...-- see ee eeereeneee ete ereese sees ce eeeuees 
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A BRAND-NEW 
BOOKLET 
FOR YOU! 





MILK IS A PRICELESS SOURCE 
OF HEALTH 


THE PROTEIN IN MILK 

THERE IS SUGAR IN MILK 

THE BUTTERFAT IN MILK 

THE WHEY IN MILK IS IMPORTANT 
THE MINERALS IN MILK 

THE VITAMINS IN MILK 


MILK CONTRIBUTES TO A 
BETTER WORLD 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Here’s a brand-new booklet that 
is going to be a big help. Because 
it is simply written you'll enjoy 
reading this authoritative 24- 
page brochure. And you'll find it 
a useful tool for the classroom. 
Printed in color, with incidental 
illustrations, it is punched for in- 
sertion in your standard three- 


ring binder. 

FREE Why not send for your 
free copy, today? Write 

to Mary Preston, Sealtest Consumer 

Service, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 

New York. 





TUNE IN 
SEALTEST VARIETY THEATRE 
NBC © THURSDAY NIGHTS 
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Weight Control 
(Continued from page 683) 


illustrate which foods to use in quan- 
tity, which ones in moderation, and 
which to exclude. (See accompanying 
chart.)* 

In marketing, the Basic Seven meal 
plan should be kept in mind. 


At the Dairy Counter: The daily milk 
quota must be met (for adults at least 
a pint a day). Preference may be given 
to skim milk which saves at least 50 
per cent of calories. In this case, how- 
ever, an additional serving of green or 
yellow vegetables must be included in 
the daily meals for proper vitamin A 
supply. Skim cottage cheese, rightly 
called the “reducer’s butter,” is a good 
spread on bread and crackers; it can 
also be used in salads, or it can stuff a 
tomato or a baked potato. 


At the Meat Counter: All meats must 
be lean. The same holds true for fish 
and poultry. One generous serving a 
day is a minimum; one at lunch and 
one at dinner is recommended. Eggs 
reinforce the protein supply. Four eggs 
a week are a minimum and it is a good 
idea to have one a day for breakfast. 


At the Vegetable Counter: All vege- 
tables should be bought with an eye to 
very generous servings: at least one yel- 
low and one green vegetable for every 
day and a green salad. Tomatoes and 
cabbage are musts for good vitamin C 
supply. Grapefruit or other citrus fruits 
can substitute and can be used inter- 
changeably. Price and season determine 
what to buy. Salads should be served 
in double portions, preferably twice a 
day and at the beginning of the meal. 
They are filling, but not stuffing. 


At the Bread Counter: It is well to 
remember that three thin slices of bread 
with 70 to 75 calories apiece are all 
that are needed in a day. Crackers may 
substitute for bread. The package fre- 
quently indicates the calorie value of 
crackers. 


At the Fruit Counter: As said be- 
fore, grapefruit is the reducer’s first 
choice. If grapefruit is not in season, 
tart fruits and those not laden with 
sugar come next. If canned fruits are 
bought, water-packed brands are best 
for reducing, or the syrup-canned fruits 
eaten without the liquid, no matter 
how tasty it may be. 

The “don’t buy” list includes sugar, 
honey, marmalades, jams and jellies, all 
shortenings and rich salad dressings, 
and cakes. 

In sticking to the Basic Seven frame 
and selecting foods accordingly, the 
three meals a day will remain within a 


*Chart is reprinted from It’s a Sin to Be Fat, by 
Ann Williams-Heller, Greystone Press, 1948. 


Ann 


Williams- 


Heller 





This widely known food and nutrition 
consultant has written a number of 
books and magazine articles. Among 
them is Cooked to Your Taste, a vege- 
table cookbook which won her a place 
in Who’s Who. Work and study on both 
sides of the Atlantic has given an inter- 
national flavor to many of the recipes 
she has published. Her latest book, It’s 
a Sin To Be Fat, is about reducing 





calorie-frame of about 1,100 a day. This 
includes a pint of milk, two servings 
of meat or fish, one egg at breakfast, 
and plenty of green and yellow vege- 
tables; all in all about 314 pounds of 
food, not counting the weight of coffee 
and tea. 

Cooking for weight control, of neces- 
sity, is simple. Meats are either broiled 
or stewed; no sauces, no stuffings, no 
breadings. Au gratin dishes, which 
usually call for fat and cream, have no 
place in the streamline kitchen. Frying 
foods is definitely taboo, There are no 
pies to bake, no cakes to frost, no 
sugars to boil into a rich syrup. Vege- 
tables should be pressure-cooked, 
steamed or panned; and panning is 
preferable for all watery vegetables and 
green leaves. Potatoes are best prepared 
and eaten in their jackets, eggs, soft- 
cooked, hard-cooked or poached. Fruits 
are served raw. Coffee and tea are 
served without sugar and cream. Sac- 
charine may be used instead of sugar 
to sweeten coffee and tea. To add flavor 
to dishes, fragrant herbs and_ spices 
should be used. 

Too much salt causes water retention 
and counteracts weight loss. 

Between-meal snacks are out for the 
reducing period. If there be a craving 
for a little bite, a few celery leaves, a 
tiny cracker or, even better, a glass of 
skim milk or buttermilk can be taken. 
During the warmer months, a glass of 
fresh water often kills that appetite. 

Water, the calorie-free food, should 
be included in any food regime with 
reducing as its goal. It should be drunk 
after the meal, never before or during 
eating. 

In following these rules, a steady and 
conservative weight loss will take place. 
How many pounds to shed during each 
week depends on these factors: amount 
of overweight, degree of physical ac- 
tivity and basal metabolic rate. 
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Let Mothers Help 


(Continued from page 685) 


to enable her to plan her home menus 
to supplement rather than duplicate the 
food which is being served.) 

With such staunch support and loyal- 
ty from the mothers as shown in their 
attitudes it was a very pleasant year in 
our lunchroom. Their presence behind 
the counter was an inspiration to the 
children in the line, to the employees 
who appreciate the enthusiasm evi- 
denced for the well-prepared food 
served, and to the lunchroom manager 
who found this year a very enjoyable 
and stimulating one as a result of these 
fine contacts. 


Gifts to Make 


(Continued from page 673) 


these 11 sts. Break off. 
TuuMs: Slip sts from safety pin to 3 
needles and work in stockinette st 


over the 9 thumb sts until piece, 


when tried on, measures same as 
thumb. Next rnd: * K 2 tog. Repeat 
from * around. Weave remaining sts. 
With Red, embroider in feather 
stitching along center of back of 
hand. With Green embroider lazy 
daisy stitches on every other stitch on 
both sides of feather stitching. Work 
Right Mitten to correspond, making 
it to fit right hand. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
BEE v5 peNG Oe eee na alate stitch 
Me covwiiivwetees ccm knit 
OR oes ach uowies sigur together 
MGS NG ache sare sive areas decrease 
THE 5 sis ss testallen s Colwiene eee round 
AU ia sc) ss Sis dia ey Be increase 


* (asterisk) — When this symbol ap- 
pears, continue working until direc- 
tions refer you back to this symbol. 


Turn to page 698 for directions for 
making a clever billfold from felt 


Correction, Please 

Is our face red, or is it just the 
chocolate? It would be chocolate, cer- 
tainly, if we had followed the instruc- 
tions for Chocolate Graham Crackers 
on page 471 of our September issue. 
The directions should read “1 package 
semi-sweet chocolate bits,” not “7 7-oz. 
packages of chocolate bits.” Sorry. 
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Easter is coming too! 


Here is an advance Spring Showing of two new Dole styles in pineapple—Confetti 
Salad and Sweet Potato Snowballs. We hope this preview of these suggestions will 
make it possible for you to schedule them in your professional work before they 


appear in our Dole full color magazine adver- (P Cll 


tisements just prior to Easter. 
DoLe HOME ECONOMIST 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco 6, California 


P. S. Mele Kalikimaka ! 
(Merry Christmas) 


ts: ; 


PINEAPPLE-CONFETTI SALAD Kind 


Gay as you in your Easter bonnet 
—this salad with “confetti” on it! 
Easy does it, too—for it’s actu- 
i ally your old favorite, cottage 
cheese on Dole Sliced Pineapple, 


sprinkled with colorful shredded 


carrots, radishes and green pepper. 
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SWEET POTATO SNOWBALLS 


Here’s a combination that’s almost 
heaven-made — Easter ham and 
Dole-style sweet potatoes! Mold 
the balls from cooked, mashed, 
seasoned sweet potatoes. Top each 
with half a marshmallow and a 
Dole Pineapple Chunk. Bake till 
marshmallows melt and chunks 
turn golden brown... you've got 
something glorious! 


















PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS 
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Up to Date 
On Nutrition 


(Continued from page 682) 


has his own rate of growth which will 
be continuous if all is nutritionally well 
with him. 

The diet for the infant starts as usual 
with milk—human, or modified to suit 
the infant. It is supplemented very 
early with orange juice, then cod liver 
oil. Next are added cereals (enriched 
and strained), followed from week to 
week with pureed vegetables and fruits, 





HOW TO PUT OVER 
A GOOD BREAKFAST 


Because something-they-like is the best 
inducement there is for eating an ade- 
quate breakfast, it's a good reason for 
Cereal. The rich, 
hearty nut-like flavor of Maltex rates 


serving Maltex 


high—even with adults who eat most 
hot cereals reluctantly, if at all. As 
for children, they love the delicate, 
appealing, natural sweetness that is 
typical of Maltex—the nutritious hot 


cereal made from 2 grains. 


Write for 
Free Catalog of Teaching Aids 


Address: Home €conomics Dept., 
MALTEX CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Offer limited to localities East of Chi- 
cago and North of Washington, D. C. 
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egg yolk, toast, baked potato, finely 
ground liver and lean beef, and finally 
simple desserts such as junkets and cus- 
tards. Some infants can be fed most 
of the above foods by the time they are 
eight months of age; others will prog- 
ress better if a slower introduction of 
new foods is made. Again the law of 
individual differences must be observed. 

It is usually possible for any well baby 

to adjust successfully to all of these 

foods by the end of the first year. 

There are four practical suggestions 
to follow for every well baby whatever 
formula may be. 

Gradually introduce new foods, one 

at a time, in very small amounts. 

2. Gradually increase amounts, making 
certain first that the new food is 
agreeing with the immature digestive 
tract. 

3. Gradually introduce firmer textures 
—dry toast—when the new tooth be- 
gins to erupt, vegetable juices first, 
then pureed pulp, etc. 

4 Gradually increase the length of time 
between feedings, which will finally 
result in four feedings per day. 

As a result of the above program the 
baby should have good eating habits 
by the end of the first year. He has 
learned to know and to like all of the 








GEL-COOKERY 


A VITAL NEW CONCEPTION 
OF FOOD-FIXING 


Modern Gel-Cookery brings an 
ever-new variety of attractive main 
dishes, salads and desserts—at a 
saving of food-money and kitchen 
time. 

It’s dressing up leftovers and 
lower-cost foods. It’s ‘“‘stretching” 
meats, poultry, eggs, vegetables, 
fruits and other good things. It’s 
better, more nourishing foods at low- 
er cost. 

The key toGel-Cookery is Knox, the 
real, unflavored Gela- 
tine. For full informa- 
tion and Classroom 
Material, write to Knox 
Gelatine, Dept. U-6, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX cevarne 


ALL PROTEIN 





NO SUGAR 











important food flavors. He has learned 
texture differences and adjusted to 
them. He has not been forced or hur- 
ried beyond his capacity to learn or to 
digest food. He should be, as a result 
of this careful procedure, a well devel- 
oped and nourished child with no ten- 
dency to be a “specialist” in foods. He 
is receiving all of the foods in the 
Basic Seven Groups which will be the 
foundation of his diet during all the 
coming years. He is actually well edu- 
cated as a “good eater.” 

In the following preschool years the 
gradual education of the child’s tastes 
must be carried on until he is ready 
to share the regular family diet. His 
education in food is then well estab- 
lished as good habits of eating. 

It is a well known fact that the foun- 
dation of adult health is laid in child- 
hood. The application of the science 
of nutrition beginning before birth and 
carrying on through the years in good 
eating habits and practices will con- 
tribute in a large measure to the much 
desired goal of an increased period of 
greatest achievement and to the post- 
ponement of the symptoms of old age. 
Recent research on causes of premature 
“old age” indicate that excessive over- 
weight and deficient diets are the chief 
contributing causes. 

All students of nutrition have learned 
during the last seven years that the 
Foods and Nutrition Committee of the 
National Research Council is an ex- 
cellent source from which to get reliable 
nutrition publications and_ illustrative 
materials. From this committee we re- 
ceived in 1941 the Suggested Daily AI- 
lowances which are now used as the 
basis for all calculated diets. Later, 
from the same committee, we received 
the Pictorial Food Selection Guide, fa- 


Korniet_, 


RELIEF FROM MONOTONY 


What meal-planner would not wel- 
come the variety of tempting dishes 
KORNLET provides. Just think — 
a new dish daily for menu change! 
And to duplicate the concentrated 
goodness of KORNLET would re- 
quire more than 
one can of corn. 


Use KORNLET Daily 


Learn More About 
this Versatile Product 
- 


Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 



















THE HASEROT COMPANY 


521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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miliarly known as the Basic Seven which 
has been used very successfully for edu- 
cational work with the lay public on 
all age levels, and in all occupational 
groups. A skillful teacher can adapt it 
to any geographical region, even the 
most isolated farming community or 
mining camp. With its aid, she can 
also teach foreign born adults how to 
improve their diets without giving up 
their favorite native foods. Likewise, 
religious prohibitions can be given con- 
sideration without robbing the diet of 
the important “protective” foods. 

Dr. Russel M. Wilder of the Mayo 
Clinic served as the chairman of this 
important Foods and Nutrition Com- 
mittee for several years. Recently he 
called our attention to the fact that 
malnutrition is still one of the big 
problems in this country, demanding 
attention from the health and social 
welfare as well as educational agencies 
of this nation. Dr. Wilder says of mal- 
nutrition, ‘““The milder degrees of nu- 
tritional deficiency, although they are 
neither fatal nor completely incapaci- 
tating, constitute the nub of the prob- 
lem of malnutrition. They wreck cour- 
age. They undermine the will to do. 
They interfere with sleep. They seri- 
ously depress resistance to other dis- 
eases, and in women contribute to the 
occurrence of complications of preg- 
nancy. . . . The prevalence of milder 
degrees of malnutrition, in the opinion 
of those who are best informed, ac- 
counts for a considerable part of the 
relief rolls. The undernourished are 
unable to hold jobs if they find them; 
they become unemployable.” 

From the above statements, which 
are based on research findings, we can 
readily conclude that too large a part 
of our population may be lacking in 





Delicious-Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B;, Bs 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 

Write Dept C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
let chock-full of new 
and different recipes 
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courage, stamina, energy and resistance 
to disease, and that they do not pos- 
sess the contentment which goes with 
successful achievement and the ability 
to earn one’s own living. 

There is a never-ceasing need for 
teachers to keep in mind that our com- 
mon national interest in good nutrition 
has been officially stated as follows: “It 
makes better human beings, which is 
the principal object of civilization.” 





Note: The second lesson of this series will deal 
with new facts concerning the proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates. The third lesson will be devoted 
to the newer information on minerals and 
vitamins. 





Over the river and thru the wood 
Now grandmother’s cap I spy 
Hurrah for the fun 
Is the pudding done 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 


From Thanksgiving Day 
By Lydia Maria Childs 











Well, maybe you can’t actually see her holding up 
her hand . . . but she does want to be “counted in” 


when you’re teaching your girls about infant nutrition! 


Count Gerber's in, too! We'd like to help you give 
your future homemakers important information on 
the value of variety in baby’s diet . . . and the need for 
high quality proteins such as are found in Gerber’s 


new meats for babies. 


To help build healthier babies 
—send for these classroom helps. 


Infant Nutrition Teacher’s Manual 

in handy digest form. Yours for the asking! 
Also as many Infant Nutrition Student's 
Leaflets as needed. Just turn to Page 715 
for coupon. 











BABY FOODS 
PRESAONT, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL 


3 CEREALS © 20 STRAINED FOODS « 15 JUNIOR FOODS © 3 STRAINED MEATS + 3 JUNIOR MEATS 
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o4 MENUS and RECIPES 
| for the 

DISCRIMINATING 
HOSTESS 


A new— 
and exciting 
cookbook 

by Ella Liner Lambert 


An exceptional collection of over 100 
complete menus correlated with over 
1000 recipes—all tested and proved. A 
book for the beginner, for the ex- 
perienced cook, one every home eco- 
nomics department needs, and all 
teachers will want for themselves and 
their classes. $3.25. 


1228 Duroc Bldg. 
Peoria 3, Illinois 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS ie 








6 New Films On 
SEWING 
PECHAIQUES 


BelaslaaMn tel late! 


Price $40 00 each 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC 











, can make your own 


draperies © easily 
® expertly 
® economically 


with Kay Hardy’s practical 


new book How to Make 
YOUR OWN DRAPERIES 


HE same Kay Hardy who brought you 

Beauty Treatments for the Home and 

How to Make Your House a Home, 
now gives you all the professional instruc- 
tions you n to make curtains and 
draperies to dress up every room in your 
home. With hundreds of suggestions, 
specific directions and step-by-step illus- 
trations for making and mounting light 
glass curtains, heavy drapes, formal swags, 
and many other styles, this book will help 
you to beautify your home with g 
taste and economy.]92 pp. 75%, x 10, $3. 


CONTENTS 


@ What sort of draper- 
ies should you have 





in your house 

e Let's start with the 
glass curtains 

e Draperies or cur- 
tains, lined or un- 
lin 

e How to hang the 
glass curtains or 
draperies 

e@ Curtains for nursery, 
bathroom, and kitchen 











SEND NO MONEY — tear out and sign 
and mail the coupon elsewhere in this 
issue. Examine this book at your leisure. 
Our 10 day trial offer guarantees your 
satisfaction. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 E. 24th St., New York 10 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 660) 


faults is given together with their spe- 
cific remedies. 

The last part of the book which pre- 
sents many sources of inspiration for 
original designing should be most help- 
ful to the person who has an urge to 
create original designs or to use source 
material more creatively. 

The detailed directions and profuse 
illustrations throughout the book to- 
gether with a complete index present 
in a very inspiring, instructive and 
efficient way the common problems 
which one may encounter in pattern 
making. 

—Reviewed by CAROLYN RuBy 


Head, Clothing and Textiles Division 
University of Nebraska 


What Comes of Training 
Women for War 


By Dorothy Shaffter 

American Council of Education 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Price $3.00 Pp. 223 1948 


During World War II approximately 
one third million American women 
were in the military services. Presented 
here are the facts on exactly how many 
women were trained in each service, 
how they were trained and how they 
reacted to the training. Since many of 
the officers of all services were teachers 
on leave from their schools, it could 
reasonably be expected that many ideas, 
disciplines and procedures learned in 
the service programs have been carried 
back to the class room. This book, 
written especially for the Committee on 
Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs, attempts to evaluate 
the phases of wartime accelerated train- 
ing program which benefit the educa- 
tion of women in civilian life. 

At a time when ali women’s services 
are making a concerted effort to once 
again gain active enlistments, this book 
is interesting because of the broad pic- 
ture it gives of the variety of jobs for 
women in the services. 

Reviewed by R. RussEL 


New and Revised Editions 


A Girl Grows Up 


By Ruth Fedder 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Price $2.20 Pp. 271 1948 


Dr. Fedder, Psychologist for the Bucks 
County Schools, is well known for her 
understanding of the teen-age girl and 
her problems, and has written her book 
in the conversational easy-to-read style 
so dear to youth. 

This second edition of the book, 
originally published in 1939, retains all 


of the finer points of the earlier book 
and adds a new chapter which deals 
with the forming of a philosophy of life. 
This chapter, Life Is More Than a Job, 
brings such points as spending time 
and money, an interest in life and the 
art of working with people into clear 
understandable focus. 

The illustrations are crisp line draw- 
ings which add immeasurably to the 
“new look” of the book and lend zest 
to the text. It is a book destined for 
wide circulation among students and 
should be included in all home eco- 
nomics department libraries. 


—Reviewed by AvELE G. COLUMBIA 


Port Washington Junior High School 
Port Washington, New York 


Fabrics and Dress 


By Lucy Rathbone and 
Elizabeth Tarpley 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

Price $2.20 Pp. 418 1948 


The new revised edition of this well- 
rounded text has lost none of its appeal 
for high school students. The book is 
organized on the unit basis, but, as the 
authors observe, it is not necessary to 
study the chapters in order of presen- 
tation. 

Selection and care of clothing for 
girls and for small children, and house- 
hold fabrics are covered in detail, as 
are practical clothing construction and 
sewing equipment. There are also chap- 
ters on consumer buying problems and 
throughout the text all subject matter 
is related closely to home and living 
problems. Complete steps for knitting 
are given in an appendix. All illustra- 
tions have been brought up to date. 


This Way, Please 


By Eleanor Boykin 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.40 Pp. 350 1948 


The revised edition of this handbook 
of good manners for the high school 
student has been brought up to date 
and restyled to be more appealing to 
the high school student. Many of the 
revisions are based on a survey made 
by the author to determine what prob- 
lems of etiquette are most puzzling to 
teen-agers. The book is written in a 
breezy, easy-to-read style and is illus- 
trated with clever sketches. 


These and other home economics books 
may be purchased through the Lake- 
side Publishing Company’s Book De- 
partment, 468 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Please enclose remittance 
with your order, or request COD ship- 
ment. 
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Food: Preduction, 
Marketing and Consumption 


By Jean J. Stewart and 
Alice L. Edwards 

Prentice-Hall, New York 

Price $3.60 Pp. 490 1948 


This authoritative text book on foods 
has been revised from the 1938 edition. 
Much of the fundamental material that 
was formerly given in tables has been 
replaced by exercises and problems at 
the end of chapters, with data for their 
solution in the index. The book is 
divided into three sections: The Need 
of Food by Groups and Individuals, 
Food Production, Nutritive Value and 
Buying and The Principles of Cooking 
Foods. 


Worthing Knowing About— 


Learn to Crochet is not a brand new 
booklet, but it is worth mentioning be- 
cause of a very special feature. First, it 
gives step-by-step directions for begin- 
ning crocheters who work with their 
right hands. Then it gives the direc- 
tions all over again for people who 
work with their left hands. It suggests 
that all left-handed pupils place a 
pocket mirror to the left of pattern 
illustrations to see the exact position in 
which they should work. Following the 
pages of basic directions, the book gives 
pages of clever designs with full in- 
structions for accessories—hats, bags, 
belts, gloves, earrings; for blouses and 
sweaters; for place mats, pot holders 
and a popcorn stitch bedspread. The 
booklet is available from The Spool 
Cotton Company, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, for ten cents, or you can 
get it at your favorite needlework de- 
partment. 

200 Ways to Alter a Dress gives 80 
pages of clever sketches and lively text 
on how to keep clothes in style. The 
author, Virginia Allen McIntire, calls 
this an “idea book” and it is certainly 
that. Here are ways to lengthen skirts, 
make dresses longer, utilize the top of 
a dress, alter sleeves and _necklines, 
make capes and vests, and do all sorts 
of trimming tricks. 

This paper-bound book is based on 
the premise that “careful planning saves 
frustrated feelings” and the approach 
is always practical. Students and teach- 
ers alike should get many helpful sug- 
gestions from these pages. Published 
by The McIntire Company, 5225 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, Cali- 
fornia. Price $1.00. 


Cook Book in Braille 


Individuals with sight often do not 
realize that many blind people cook, 
either from necessity or because of the 
enjoyment and challenge it offers. The 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Com- 
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pany, makers of the Mirro-matic pres- 
sure pan, experienced an unexpected 
demand for a cook book written in 
Braille to accompany their equipment. 
They went into action with the result 
that Braille-press editions of their in- 
struction and recipe book are now avail- 
able to purchasers of their pressure pan 
at no extra cost. Present users may 
obtain copies from the company in 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, at thirty-five 
cents each. 


Cooking for Two or Fifty 


Cooking for two often requires some 





Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


“Yes, we’re saying it with recipes this 
Christmas. Seven of our favorites for holi- 
days—and every day—in a Christmas card 
cover! And we’re telling you about them 
weeks ahead of time to let you send for 
them and try them—long before you make 
up your Christmas and New Year menus. 


“Why seven recipes? Because each of the 
seven members of our home economics de- 
partment was asked to pick her favorite to 
go in this very personal greeting from us 
to you!” 


Something new in 





Frisbie’s choice 





ke 
Frosted (Bran) Brownies: New taste. New tex- 
ture. And half a cup of All-Bran is why! 
Frosting gives a festive look! , 


* 
Easy, different holiday % . 
candies ... suggested { ty \ 
by Winefred Loggans ye ; 


Pep Christmas Wreaths: So adaptable through 
the year. At Eastertime, shape as nests; 
fill with jelly beans. 


New dress for left-over 
chicken or turkey... 
picked by Ethel Jackson 





Holiday Casserole with topping of crushed 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Perfect for buffet 
suppers, grand way to use up cold turkey! 


Buffet supper 
sandwich . . . suggested 
by Margaret Barnaby 





Steamed All-Bran Brown Bread: Luscious spread 
with cream cheese. For moistness, econ- 





omy, use half cottage cheese. 


painstaking mathematical calculations 
when recipes designed for five or six 
servings are used. A wheel device per- 
fected by the Recipe-Ralph Company of 
Palo Alto, California, alters a recipe to 
serve any number. How does it work? 
Two revolving discs are placed one on 
top the other. The smaller top disc 
contains numbers for ingredient 
amounts to use. When the indicator 
on the top disc is pointed at the num- 
ber of servings desired, the original re- 
cipe amounts ( top disc) are immedi- 
ately aligned with the new amounts to 
use on the bottom disc. 


: ve he KELLOGS’S 


WE SAY “MERRY CHRISTMAS” 
EARLY. ..WITH RECIPES! 


Crumb-crust glamor- 
pie... chosen by 
Zula Williams 





Nesselrode Pie with Corn Flakes crumb crust. 
A big favorite with the gentlemen. If serv- 
ing large groups, make into tarts. 


For large parties 
or small... 
Helen Bogett selects 





Rice Krispies Macaroons: Moist, chewy, deli- 
cious! Your youngest friends will gobble 
them up! 


Another home-or- 
institution treat 
+.. my choice 





Rice Krispies Marshmallow Stars: Delicious. 
Easily digested. And so wholesome! Make 
in shapes to suit the season. 


What's your address? 
Please send us your name and address so 
that we may send you right away your set 
of these holiday recipes. Use coupon in 
Coupon Section, page 715. 
Mary |. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


filloggis 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
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Christmas Doll Show 


MAGINFE. your classroom gay with 

Christmas decorations and lined with 
shelves of happy dolls. We have just 
heard of a home economics teacher who 
began to plan in the spring for an an- 
nual Christmas doll show. 

Her students canvassed their neigh- 
borhoods for cast-off dolls. Some of 
their finds were damaged and had to be 
repaired. Others, battered and aged by 
years of adventure but still whole, 
needed only a coat of paint and new 
clothes. The students themselves made 
many of the dolls — floppy Raggedy 
Anns, cuddly gingham dogs with but- 
ton eyes, plump crocheted pandas and 
tiny papier mache mannequins, some- 
what ill at ease in juvenile company. 

The girls dressed the dolls in extra 
class time, using scraps of cloth left 
over from other projects. For most of 
the dolls, they made _ conventional 
dresses, but for a few they copied elab- 


orate national costumes or designed 
evening gowns. 

Just before Christmas, the scudents 
collected empty orange crates, banked 
them against one wall of the classroom 
and lined them with red and green 
paper. They arranged the dolls artis- 
tically in these showcases and labeled 
each toy with the name of the student 
who worked on it and a description 
of what she had done. Holly wreaths 
were hung in the windows and the case 
of the prettiest doll was topped with 
a sprig of mistletoe. 

Weeks before the show, the girls be- 
gan to make their plans. They decided 
on an evening exhibit, since more par- 
ents could come then. A committee was 
appointed to write and send invitations, 
another to take charge of refreshments 
and a third to clean up after the show. 

The day after the exhibition, the 
dolls were made ready for their final 


destination — the children’s hospital. 
The job did not take long, for the girls 
had been making fancy boxes and prac- 
tising new ways to wrap packages in 
their spare time. 

Some of the smaller dolls were put 
into painted oatmeal boxes lined with 
crackly red tissue paper. Larger ones 
were wrapped in colored cellophane. A 
few were laid in mock trunks made 
from shoe boxes. These containers had 
been painted contrasting colors inside 
and out; their edges were bound in 
dark paper and studded with thumb 
tacks of matching shades to simulate 
trunk nails. Many original wrapping 
ideas were used and by the time the 
class period was over there was such a 
variety of packages that it was difficult 
to believe they all contained dolls. Af- 
ter class, a committee of students drove 
to the hospital with the teacher to 
spread cheer among the sick children. 





You'll want a free copy of the ‘Short Course in 
Rayon.”’ Just send in the coupon in this issue. 
Includes a special sewing section covering select- 
ing patterns for your figure type, selecting fabrics 
for simple sewing, tips on sewing, mending tricks, 





AMERICAN 


Box 864, G.P.O. 





VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 





Home Economics Programs—$3.50 
YOUR COPY will be mailed within 24 HOURS! 























be a treasure. 


boo 
FUTURE 
OF AMERICA 


are in use. 











New York 1, N. Y. | 


DROOP OR SMILE 


You will smile, too 

after using this book: 
IF you have a club it will 
IF you want a club this 
k SHOWS HOW! 
HOMEMAKERS 


Your programs are ready! 


20,000 TEACHERS CAN’T BE WRONG! 


Already 20,000 copies of HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
But—this book is a NEW 
If 20,000 teachers found the old edition 
a treasure, YOU will find this new one INDISPENSABLE! 


LOOK AT THIS WEALTH OF PROGRAM MATERIAL 


44 pages on how to have a REALLY SUCCESSFUL CLUB 
100 ideas for PROGRAMS at club meetings. 

100 ACTIVITIES for home economics clubs to sponsor. 

100 ways for home economics clubs to EARN MONEY. 


of new material. 


Gillum Book Company 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 


TIME TO RELAX 


This teacher has plenty of 
time to relax in the eve- 
nings. Why? Because she 
uses this new book, HOME 
ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
to do her “outside’’ work. 
A happy teacher: she lives 
her own life after school. 


EDITION, 350 pages 


Order from 
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“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—75c 
EACH in a METAL box—$1.25 
EACH in a CARDBOARD BOX—$1.00 
SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


MASTER RECIP 
































LABORATORY WORK can be So Confusing. It’s Hurry! 
Hurry! Hurry! So little time to do so much, that it makes 
Good Teaching difficult. MASTER RECIPES make teaching easy! 


These Sixty Master Recipes Are Authentic 
Every recipe has been checked by Dr. Hazel K. Rockow in 
her Home E i ‘oods cl in New York City. They 
follow ALL the latest scientific methods of food selection and 


preparation. 
Each Master Recipe Includes 


I. Accurate proportions and measurements of ingredients. 

II. Detailed ‘“‘Methods of Procedure,” step by step. 

III. Itemized PRINCIPLES: OF COOKERY that apply to each 
recipe and procedure. : 

IV. FIVE to TEN variations of each recipe, with proportions 
and ingredients. 

Vv. A CELLOPHANE COVER so the recipe card may be used 
in the laboratory. 

Master Recipes Go With Any Food Text 

Since the MASTER RECIPES are selected to include ALL of 
the usual Foods Lessons covered by any standard text they may 
be used to supplement any foods text. 

ORDER MASTER RECIPES FOR YOUR FOODS CLASSES 
TODAY! They will be in the mail within twenty-four hours 
after your order is received. 


Gillum Book Company 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Missouri 









































STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, published 10 times a year, 

at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1948. 
State of New York 
County of New York f 5 : 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared J. T. ery, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of Practical 
Home Economics and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and (Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.3; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad- 
dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 

. Y.; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Karl M. 
Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not oa oe 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the ks 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder Pa ene upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given ; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the. the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

P J. T. EMERY, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1948. 

(Seal.) LUCY DE LORENZO, Notary Public. 


{Segtitenee filed in N. Y. Co. No. 735. Commission expires March 30, 
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@ These four handy sizes from 1/3 cup to 2 
cup capacity will fill every individual baking 
and serving need. Smaller sizes are perfect for 
baking cupcakes, muffins, popovers, and rolls 
—just right for serving custards, fruit, seafood 
cocktails, and many desserts. 

The larger sizes have dozens of uses: for 
soups, cereals, vegetables, small salads and in- 
dividual meat pies. 

Pyrex Custard Cups and individual Baking 
dishes stack conveniently and are easy to wash. 
You can sterilize them and see when they’re 
clean. Ideal for classroom use, they are particu- 
larly handy for cafeteria and all tray service. 
Check your stock today! 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, NEW YORK 


of the Corning Glass Works in the United States. 





"PYREX”, "CORNING", and "DOUBLE-TOUGH’ are registered Trade-Marks 
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1949 
Instruction Manual 
and Catalogue 
The latest Feltcraft projects 
plus many other arts and 
crafts supplies. Price — 25c. 


FUN WITH FELT New "Yorn: wt¥: 














FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
deat Classes request Book 22. Home 

Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N. Y. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS SAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Gra 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Sumner , = 


Prefessional methods for begiuners or advanced students. 
for Teachers. 

















courses ister Now, Fashton 
: A , Layout. ae. Sitios, Draping. 


Deesemaking, Remodeling. riting. Interior 
] indow & Inierir D ‘Diss. i. tae 9 
day Eve. Free Placem Send 23. 
PEAPHAGEN, 1680 Breadway tend Street), x Yy. is 








meee | wt noyl 808 Seventh Ave., New Yerk 
Sponsoring Young American Designers, 
Sample r— on request, 1Uc 


SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 
Blanche L. Shay, Director 
55 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
It is impossible for us to list the many positions 
we have open for dietitians. Even if we did— 
tee o position you would want might not be included. 
ER—we can locate for you just the po- 
How you want- mite ou want it, at the salar 


you desire. WRIT JIS TODAY FOR D 
TAILS AS TO How WE CAN HELP YOU. 


WANTED—(a) Dietitian; not too much experi- 
ence needed for 300-bed general hospital; south, 
salary open. (b) Dietitian, for 165-bed eneral 
hospital, mid-west; $275, room. (c) Chief dieti- 
tian for 300-bed general hospital in beautiful col- 
lege town of 50,000; east; $250, maintenance. (d) 
Complete charge of ‘special diet kitchen, teach die- 
tetics; $300, maintenance. (e) Assistant dietitian ; 
good opportunity of becoming head dietitian in 
very short time; minimum $250. 


Why Risk 
Your Reputation 
as a Cook? 


@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu- 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen- 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made 
with Cream of Tartar—gives Royal’s re- 
sults. M-m-m-m! Such light, tender cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified 
Royal—for 50 years! Tell 
your students about Royal! 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 658) 


Home Economist Preferred 

The importance of the test kitchen 
and the home economist to business in 
developing and promoting products for 
the homemaker is evidenced by the in- 
creasing number of test kitchens being 
built or remodeled. Manufacturers are 
realizing more and more that products 
intended for home consumption must 
meet the needs and practical standards 
of the homemaker if they are to sell. 
And who better than the home econ- 
omist is able to determine the home- 
maker’s needs, likes, dislikes and stand- 
ards? 

The newly completed test kitchens of 
the Enterprise Aluminum Company, 
for instance, are indicative of this trend. 
These kitchens will serve as a testing 
medium for new product developments, 
new uses for present ware and the de- 
velopment of new recipes and cooking 
methods. 

Yes, the home economist has cut a 
niche for herself in the business world 
—a deep niche. 


Is Good Grooming a Luxury? 

Young women of moderate income 
resent the 20 per cent tax on toilet 
articles, according to publisher William 
M. Cotton whose four movie and ro- 
mance magazines are campaigning to 
have the tax abolished. Cold cream, de- 
odorants and baby oil are necessities, 
not luxuries, he points out. He warns 
that if the excise is not repealed, 
women may soon have to pay even more 
for lipsticks, baby powders etc. since 
quantity production tends to hold prices 
down while the federal tax has caused 
sales to decrease. 


From Here to There— 

Nellie S. Buckey has become Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education in 
Baltimore, after serving as state super- 
visor in Connecticut and, formerly, in 
New York State. Prior to that she had 
been chairman of the division of home 
economics for the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers at Nashville, and had 
taught in the New York State Teachers 
College in Buffalo and at Columbia 
University. 

Miss Buckey, a native of Maryland, 
did her undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. She holds an M.A. 
degree in home economics and general 
education from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, where she has also 
completed all of her courses for a doc- 
torate. She has studied also at Johns 
Hopkins University and the Universi- 
ties of Virginia and Minnesota. 

Lucile Bush has been appointed con- 
sumer education director of S. C. John- 
son & Son, Inc. In her new capacity, 





Miriam Birdseye 


Miriam Birdseye, for 24 years nuti- 
tion director of the U. S. Agricultural 
Extension Service staff, died at her cot- 
tage in Carmel, California on August 
28. Miss Birdseye, who retired two 
years ago, had been with the extension 
service since 1917. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1878, Miss 
Birdseye took her master’s degree at 
Columbia University after being gradu- 
ated from Smith College. She taught 
home economics and bacteriology at sev- 
eral institutions, including Cornell Uni- 
versity, and was for a time a welfare 
worker in Cleveland factories. Her ex- 
tension work began at Cornell where 
she was the only member of the local 
staff for several years. 

At the time of Miss Birdseye’s retire- 
ment, Director M. L. Wilson of the 
extension service said, “The influence 
of her leadership has extended into mil- 
lions of homes .. . and millions of our 
young people are healthier, sturdier 
and better citizens because of her work.” 





Miss Bush, who has been with the com- 
pany over eight years, will give product 
demonstrations and offer information 
to educators, household editors and con- 
sumers concerning wax polishes. She 
will also, in cooperation with the re- 
search and development division, ad- 
vise the company on consumer needs. 

Lila Williamson Gillam has set up her 
own home economics consulting and 
publicity agency in Richmond, Virginia. 
She is offering a promotional, educa- 
tional and test-kitchen service both to 
Richmond industrialists and to local 
distributors of national products. Mrs. 
Gilliam was formerly foods and equip- 
ment editor of the Farm Journal Maga- 
zine in Philadelphia. 

Margaret Ann Huck is a new mem- 
ber of the home economics staff of the 
Crosley Division of the Avco Manufac- 
turing Corporation, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Catherine M. 
Beck, director. Miss Huck was a June 
graduate of The Ohio University where 
she received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in home economics. She is a 
native of Lowell, Ohio. 

Frances F, Mauck has resigned her 
position as Associate Professor of Tex- 
tiles and Clothing at The Ohio State 
University to become Director of the 
Sewing Center for Rich’s, Inc. in At- 
lanta, Georgia. She will continue to 
serve as an educational advisor to Prac- 
tical Home Economics. 


* 
Most people spend their time solv- 


‘ing the wrong problem. 


—Arthur Grossman 
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cot- ' 
gust Please send me the material checked below: 
two : 
sion : 
Bemberg Rayon ie ‘ 1. American Bemberg Corporation Page 701 
Mi ; ae ‘Teaching Manual, covering basic background information on 
1Ss ' BEMBERG—also use and care. (For Home Economists only). b.—— 
» at Process Chart showing the steps in the making of BEMBERC rayon 
' yarn. ec. Booklet, “Inside Information on BEMBERG Tag.” The 
adu- : following is 40c each, or both for 75e. d. Wall Chart with 9 large 
I ' swatches of fabrics and process diagrams. e.——Bottle Exhibit show- 
1g it ; ing the stages in the making of BEMBERG rayon yarn. 
Sev- ' 
Jni- ‘ 
fare Viscose Rayon oe ' 2. American Viscose Corporation P 11-48 Page 712 
ex- ; Please send: a. (TC) “Short Course in Rayon” for teachers, 
' b. (SC) Sets for students’ “Short Course” leaflets. 
lere ' 
cal 
ane Re : 3. Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. Page 657 
ire- Canned Foods ' pee: ol New booklet, “Canned Foods in the Economic Spotlight.” 
; Availabl pr and tional people in reasonable quan- 
the ’ tity. ag send——co pies. 
nce ' 
nil- ' 
uF Celanese Rayon eee 4. Celanese Corporation of America Page 693 
i ' Material for Teachers: a- Wall Chart, The Principal Textile Fibers. 
1er ; b.——Wall Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. Material 
70 : for Classes: ¢.——copies booklet, Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving 
' Care. d.——copies booklet, What You Should Know About Spun 
: Fabrics. e.——copies booklet, What You Should Know About Warp- 
mand ' knit Jersey. Recorded Projects. f.———Pr explaining C ‘s 
: series of recorded fabric and clothing lessons. 
m- : 
ict 
on Pyrex Ware edie ' 5. Corning Glass Works Page 713 
: ——Please send me without obligation a copy of your new Pyrex ware 
n- . ' Training Manual, “You, and PYREX Ware, and Mrs. America.”’ 
he : 
re- . 
d- Canning and Freezing comme on ; 6. Corn Products Refining Company PHE 11 Page 691 
: Please send——copies of the KARO Canning and Freezing Book (4th 
; Edition—revised) with new information on freezing. This fully illus- 
er ' trated book gives tested recipes for preserving fruits, making jams, 
d : jellies, ete., with syrup made of KARO-and-sugar. 
l ' 
a. ‘ 
a: Making Draperies > 7. Funk & Wagnalls Company PHE 11 Page 710 
to - ; Please send me HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN DRAPERIES for 10 
' days’ free examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I agree 
al : to remit $3.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the book postpaid. 
‘S. ' 
D- ' ; 
a Buying Gas Ranges > ' 8. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association Page 661 
; ——I want to know exactly what “CP” standards are. Please send 
é FREE copy of “Your Buying Guide to Automatic Gas Ranges.’ 
1- ‘ 
= ' 
7 Home Appliances ' 9. General Mills, Inc. Dept. 586 Page 665 
: 3 ' ——Please send me information on General Mills Home Appliances 
‘J and how I can get them at the special Home Economists’ discount. 
i ' 
. : 
e Infant Nutrition ‘ 10. Gerber Products Company Dept. 6211-8 Page 709 
f 2 ; Please send a. My copy of the Teacher’s Manual by Edna Mae 
' McIntosh, M.S., to assist me in my course on Infant Nutrition. b. 
1 ; copies of the simplified Student’s Leaflets designed to suppl 
: classroom discussion. 
r ' 
: Master Recipe Cards 11. Gillum Book Company Pages 712, 713 
> “m : ay “Master Recipe’ Cards, 1 set 75e. b. Each in a metal box, 
‘ $1.25. ec. Each in a cardboard box, $1.00. d. Home Economics 
, . Programs, $3.50. 
Recreation Dollars 12. Household Finance Corporation PHE-11 Page 704 
e . a. Please send me your order list. b. Please send me one copy 
: ' of “The Recreation Dollar” free with this coupon, 
Holiday Recipes ; 13. Kellogg Company, Home Economics Dept. Page 711 
“p- ; Please send me your special leaflet of favorite qreeipes for holidays 
; and every day selected by your Home Economics staff. I'd like...... 
Check and fill in cou- saaeeatanmemeaaiees 
pon on following page ' 
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25. 


Knox Gelatine Company Page 708 


——Free Gel-Cookery Home Economics Classroom Material. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby Page 689 


Please send canned foods hii isti of 25 twelve 
page study guides, “Today’s Canned Foods” (punched for 8% x lil 
inch k), d classroom uses, and descriptive labels. 











Maltex Company Page 708 


——Catalog of interesting free teaching material. Limited to states 
East of Chicago and North of Washington, D. C. 


The Manual Arts Press Page 710 


Please send——copies @ $3.25 each of MENUS AND RECIPES FOR 
bry DISCRIMINATING HOSTESS by Ella Liner Lambert. ——Send 
.0.D. 


National Canners Association Page 699 


a Please send Canned Foods teaching aids for......students. 
(Includes new charts). b.——Send ONLY nutritive values and servings 
eharts for...... students. 





Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 653 


——Please send me your quarterly bulletin “Morsels of Interest.” 


Rit Products Corporation Page 705 


— send me a Free copy of “Handmade Rugs to Make at 
ome.’ 


Sealtest Consumer Service Page 706 


Please send me a free copy of your brand-new booklet “Milk.” 





Singer Sewing Machine Co., Educational Dept. Cover 3 


Please send me, free of charge, one copy of each of the following 
charts for use in my sewing classes: a.——Thread, Needle, and Stitch 
Sizes. b.——Trims and Finishes. 


Sugar Research Foundation Cover 2 


Please send information about your research program on sugar’s 
role as a combining agent for the human diet. 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation Page 697 


Please send me free folder on the Westinghouse 5-Year Appli- 
ance Replacement Plan. 





Wheat Flour Institute Page 655 


——Please send me the teaching project “Family Food-Money Man- 
” with ple reference charts and work sheets for students. 
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Number of Pupils Taught....... Girls..... Boys..... 


Total Money Enclosed ..................+0+++-11/48 
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Good Deep Frying is 
an Art and a Science! 


‘ely assure students that this 
We offer the easy-to-follow sugges- You may safely assure shan ae 

: at cé sed aga 

re, all-vegetable fat can be use 

, is page to help your studentsto — pure, al we * 
eer - se : pr and again to make a variety of Pl di 
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si You will note that we have included gestible, naturally flavored fried foods 
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i ‘ T GAMBLE 
i i ftover frying fat, paoctmn & 
a ngs 39 - pe an ag pei Home Economics Department 
since Crisco is 1dea ; 





























SIX SURE STEPS 
TO GOOD DEEP-FRYING 


1. Use enough Crisco to cover food to be 
fried. In a pan 6" deep, use Crisco about 
3" deep. 

2. Foods cook and brown best at a tempera- 
ture of 365°F. (when an inch cube of bread 
browns in 60 seconds). Test the frying tem- 
perature before adding each batch of food. 
Fry foods of uniform size. 


] 3. When coating of egg and crumbs, batter or 


flour is used, apply it evenly to the food (top 
picture). 


4. Use a frying basket in kettle while frying 
(middle picture). This makes it easier to add 
and remove foods. Don’t overload basket. 
You'll get better results when you fry small 
quantities of food at a time. 


5. Strain fat after frying to remove crumbs or 
food particles (bottom picture). Keep used fat 
in the refrigerator. An empty 3-lb. Crisco tin is 
ideal for storing used frying fat. 


6. Keep this used fat for frying only—not for 
baking. And for best results, add a little fresh 
Crisco to used fat each time you fry. 


7 7 y 
FREE REPRINTS of this ad are available for classroom 
distribution. State quantity desired. Address Procter & 
Gamble, Home Economics Dept., Crisco, Box 2118. 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Or use order blank on page 763. 
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